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YOUR RETIREMENT SECURITY—THE 
NEW OASI AND RETIREMENT PLANS 


By WILLIAM C. GREENOUGH and FRANCIS P. KING 


Teachers Insurance and Annuity Association 


Almost all educators are affected to a greater or lesser degree by 
amendments to the Social Security Act signed by President Eisen- 
hower on September 1, 1954. The substantial Old Age and Sur- 
vivors Insurance (OASI) benefit increases have already been well 
publicized in the press; of greater significance is the extension of 
OASI, on a voluntary basis, to about half of the college teachers in 
the country. Teachers working in private, nonprofit educational 
institutions have been covered by Social Security since 1950. Now 
teachers belonging to the retirement systems of publicly supported 
educational institutions may become covered on or after January 


1, 1955 upon the completion of certain steps by the state and the 
employing institution. OASI coverage for teachers at publicly 
supported institutions will considerably improve retirement pros- 
pects for the teachers affected and will eliminate an existing barrier 
to the interchange of academic talent among public and private 
educational institutions. 


Highlights of New OAST 


Allows OASI coverage for publicly supported colleges and 
universities. 
Increases Social Security benefits. 
Increases Social Security taxes. 
Liberalizes eligibility requirements for those who will retire 
in the next few years. 
Liberalizes the work test by permitting larger earnings with- 
out loss of OASI benefits. 
' TIAA has prepared Bulletins on OASI in the following three classes: (1) pri- 
vately supported institutions already covered by OASI; (2) public institutions with 
TIAA plans; (3) all other public institutions. These Budletins are available without 


cost for distribution to members of college and university faculties. (TIAA, 522 
Fifth Avenue, New York 36, N.Y.) 
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Allows a drop out of the four or five years of lowest earnings— 
especially helpful to newly covered teachers. 

Creates a unique opportunity for the public college or uni- 
versity with an inadequate retirement system to establish 
a fully funded and vested plan to coordinate with OASI. 


OASI Coverage for Publicly Supported Institutions of Higher Learning’ 


Social Security coverage for staff members of publicly supported 
institutions will not be automatic. Coverage can come only as the 
result of a written agreement between the federal government and 
the state. Preceding the agreement there must be a referendum 
in which staff members belonging to the existing retirement system 
shall vote on inclusion of their positions in Social Security. Ifa 
majority of the members of the existing retirement system vote in 
favor of OASI coverage, the state may proceed with the federal- 
state agreement. 

Referendum. Ninety days’ notice is required for the referendum. 
Where the retirement plan is a TIAA or other plan covering only 
the institution of higher learning, the single institution is auto- 
matically a separate voting unit for persons so covered. Where the 
plan is a general public retirement system, all employees of a state 
and its subdivisions and instrumentalities who are members of the 
system are eligible to vote in the OASI referendum. If a state 
deems it desirable, the employees of an institution of higher 
learning may hold a separate OASI referendum. This specific 
provision of the 1954 amendments was introduced to make possible 
the coverage of institutions of higher education in cases where 
other state employees in the retirement system might prefer not 
to have OASI coverage. Thus, state educational institutions may, 
upon the approval of the state, hold separate Social Security 
referendums and may obtain coverage independently of other 
political units and other educational institutions of the state. Ifa 
majority of the staff members eligible to vote are in favor of cover- 
age, all members of the existing retirement plan become covered 
by OASI. 

The federal-state agreement. The federal-state agreement is 
entered upon by the state under the authority of the state legisla- 


1 A few public colleges and universities already have OASI coverage by virtue of 
having taken special steps under the 1950 OASI amendments. These steps, how- 
ever, were not feasible for most publicly supported institutions. 
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ture and is negotiated by the governor or his designate, who is 
usually the head of the public employee retirement system. OASI 
for a public college or university will be made effective by such an 
agreement. If signed before 1958, the agreement may be made 
retroactive to January 1, 1955; OASI taxes must, of course, be 
paid for any retroactive period. For reasons described below, 
it will be exceedingly important for the college staff member to 
have his coverage begin as of January 1, 1955 (see discussion of the 
drop out and new eligibility provisions). 


Coverage for Ministers 


Before the 1954 amendment, any service performed by a minister 
of a church in the exercise of his ministry was excluded from Social 
Security coverage. The 1954 amendment permits each such 
minister to secure coverage by filing a certificate indicating his 
desire to be covered as a self-employed person. A self-employed 
person pays 1'/, times the employee tax, but there is no employer 


tax. A minister will have approximately two years in which to 
elect coverage. 


Individual Eligibility for OASI Benefits 


Once an educational institution is covered by OASI, the in- 
dividual pays a Social Security tax of 2% of the first $4200 of his 
annual income ($3600 until January 1, 1955); a matching 2% is 
contributed by his employer. The fact that an individual is 
paying OASI taxes, however, does not necessarily mean he or his 
survivors will be eligible for benefits. 

Eligibility for survivor, lump sum, or retirement benefits is based 
on the “insured status” of the employee. Here is a summary 
statement of the eligibility requirements: 


Benefits Payable to Survivors 


For You Must Be 
Widow, age 65 or over Fully insured 
Widow or dependent divorced wife at 
any age if caring for child Either fully or currently insured 
Child under 18 Either fully or currently insured 
Dependent widower, age 65 or over Both fully and currently insured 


Dependent parent, age 65 or over if no 
others immediately eligible for bene- 
fits Fully insured 
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Lump Sum Payments 


For You Must Be 
Widow, widower, or person who paid 
burial expenses Either fully or currently insured 


Benefits Payable During Retirement 


For You Must Be 
Yourself, age 65 or over Fully insured 
Wife, age 65 or over Fully insured 
Child under 18 Fully insured 
Wife at any age who is caring for child 
entitled to benefits Fully insured 
Dependent husband, age 65 or over Both fully and currently insured 


Whether you are fully or currently insured depends on the 
number of “quarters of coverage.’’ A quarter is defined as the 
three-month period ending March 31, June 30, September 30, 
or December 31 each year. Quarters of coverage determine 
whether a person is eligible to receive any benefits but do not 
determine the amount of the benefit. An employee obtains a 
quarter of coverage for each calendar quarter in which he earns 
$50 or more in employment covered by OASI. If his earnings 
under OASI exceed $3600 in any year after 1950 and before 1955 
or $4200 after 1955, he receives credit for all four quarters of that 
year even though he may, for instance, be on leave of absence 
during part of the year. 

How do you become currently insured? You are currently insured 
for survivor benefits if you have at least six quarters of coverage 
out of the thirteen quarters just before death or entitlement to 
OASI benefits. 

How do you become fully insured? For fully insured status you 
need either: 


(1) forty quarters of OASI coverage (ten years) or 

(2) half as many quarters of coverage as there are quarters 
between January 1, 1951 and age 65 or death or 

(3) coverage during a// quarters between January 1, 1955 and 
July 1, 1956 or age 65, whichever is later. 
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For (1) and (2), quarters of coverage earned at any time after 
1936 count; for (3) only quarters earned after 1954 count. For 
any of the three tests, quarters of coverage earned after an in- 
dividual reaches age 65 may be counted. 

Most persons will calculate their fully insured status by method 
(2) above: half as many quarters of coverage as there are calendar 
quarters between January 1, 1951 and the quarter in which the 
individual dies or reaches age 65. If a worker reaches 21 years of 
age after 1950, he starts counting with the calendar quarter im- 
mediately following his twenty-first birthday. If the total number 
of calendar quarters after 1950 or after the quarter in which the 
worker reaches age 21 (if later) is odd, one quarter is deducted. 

The third alternative method of determining fully insured status 
was introduced to meet the problem of the newly covered person 
who reaches age 65 or who dies prior to the third quarter of 1958. 
Under the pre-1954 requirements, this individual would have to 
work considerably beyond age 65 to become fully insured and in 
the event of his death prior to entitlement his survivors would 
receive no benefits. Under the 1954 amendment, such persons 
will be fully insured should they die or reach age 65 prior to July 1, 
1958 if all the quarters from January 1, 1955 to July 1, 1956 are 
quarters of coverage, except that if death or age 65 occurs after 
July 1, 1956, all subsequent quarters must also be quarters of 
coverage under this particular method of qualifying. 

The six-quarter minimum suggests that a teacher very close to 
the retirement age of his institution, 65 or later, may secure OASI 
coverage by deferring retirement. In order to have a minimum 
of six quarters, a person scheduled to retire in 1955 may have to be 
continued in employment, get another covered job, or have self- 
employment income. In 1951, retirements of faculty members at 
many private institutions with TIAA plans were deferred to allow 
individuals to become covered by OASI. 


OASI Benefits 


It is important to note that no OASI benefits are paid auto- 
matically. The teacher himself at retirement and the survivor 
on the death of the insured should make certain that a prompt 
application is made. This application is made to the nearest field 
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office of the Social Security Administration on application blanks 
obtained from that office. Certain proofs—age, marriage, death, 
etc.—are required. 

Assuming you meet the eligibility requirements, all benefits are 
related to your average monthly wage. Generally speaking, the 
average monthly wage is found by totaling the individual’s salary 
between a starting and a closing date of OASI coverage, and then 
dividing by the number of months between the starting and closing 
dates. 

Computing the average monthly wage. For most persons the 
average monthly wage is computed by taking earnings while 
covered by OASI up to $3600 a year from January 1, 1951 to 
January 1, 1955 and up to $4200 a year thereafter, and dividing by 
the number of months elapsing between January 1, 1951 and the 
date of death or age 65. The 1954 amendments added the provision 
that the four years of lowest or no earnings may be dropped from the 
calculation. All persons with twenty quarters or more of coverage 
may drop out an additional year. The drop out period helps in- 
crease the average monthly wage. 

For those whose covered employment begins January 1, 1955, 
the four-year drop out will be applied to the months elapsing be- 
tween January I, 1951 and January 1, 1955 to avoid including as 
divisor months, months in which there were no covered earnings. 
The benefits of the newly covered staff member of a state college or 
university thus will be based entirely on covered earnings after 
1954. 

Besides January 1, 1951 there are two other possible starting 
dates: (a) January 1 following the year in which the worker reaches 
age 21 if his twenty-first birthday occurs after 1950 and (b) January 
1, 1937. While the college staff member may have acquired 
covered quarters before January 1, 1951, most staff members will 
use January I, 1951 as a starting date since its use will probably 
result in a higher wage figure. 

The closing date is the last day of the year preceding the year in 
which an individual becomes entitled to benefits or dies. If the 
individual wishes to continue working after becoming eligible for 
benefits, the closing date will be figured on the basis of earnings up 
to the beginning of the year in which he ceases work or to*the 
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beginning of the year in which he first became eligible, whichever 
gives him the higher average monthly wage. 

Benefit formula. Once the average monthly wage has been 
calculated, the primary amount—the staff member’s own retire- 
ment benefit—may be computed. In the new law the primary 
amount is §5% of the first $110 of average monthly wage plus 20% 
of the remainder of the average monthly wage up to $240 a month 
($350 total). 

Benefit amounts. The primary amount is the base on which all 
other benefits are figured. The wife’s or dependent husband’s 
benefit after age 65 is one-half of the primary amount, increasing to 
three-fourths on the death of the spouse. The benefit for a widow 
with children under age 18 is three-fourths of the primary amount; 
the survivor benefit for one child is three-fourths of the primary 
amount, with an additional half for each additional child. 

Dependent parents over age 65—of a son or daughter who dies 
fully insured and who is not survived by a widow, dependent 
widower, or dependent unmarried child under 18 years of age— 
are entitled to monthly benefits under certain circumstances. 


The parents’ monthly benefit is equal to three-fourths of the de- 
ceased son’s or daughter’s primary insurance amount. If both 
parents are living, each could qualify for monthly benefits. 

Table 1 shows the new monthly OASI retirement and survivor 
benefits according to selected average monthly wages. 


TABLE I 


Retirement Benefits Survivor Benefits 


Average Single or Married with Widow and 1 Widow and 2 
Monthly Spouse Under Spouse 65 or Child Under Children Lump Sum 
Wage 65 Over 18 Under 18 Payment 


$350 $108 . 50 $162.80 $162.80 $200.00 $255.00 
340 106.50 159.80 159.80 200 .00 255.00 
330 104.50 156.80 156.80 200.00 255.00 
320 102.50 153.80 153.80 200.00 255.00 
310 100.50 150.80 150.80 200 .00 255.00 
300 98.50 147.80 147.80 197.10 255.00 
250 88.50 132.80 132.80 177.20 255.00 
200 78 117.80 117.80 157.10 235.50 
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The maximum family benefit is $200.00. The minimum pri- 
mary amount is $30.00. 

In discussing benefits and the average monthly wage, it should be 
emphasized that: 


(a) Periods of employment not covered by OASI after 1950 
count against the person in figuring his average monthly 
wage. The drop out provision will help reduce the loss. 

(b) Between January 1, 1951 and January 1, 1955, only 
$3600 of salary can be averaged for any one year. After 
January 1, 1955, $4200 of salary can be averaged per year. 

(c) The new maximum primary insurance amount of $108.50 
cannot be paid to anyone retiring before July 1, 1956, as 
the average monthly wage will not be sufficiently high. 
The maximum can be paid then because the law provides a 
special closing date for those who retire or die in 1956 and 
who have acquired six quarters of coverage’ after 1954. 
By dropping out the years 1951-54 an employee who re- 
tires in 1956—after earning six quarters of coverage after 
1954—is entitled to have his average monthly wage com- 
puted on wages up to $4200 a year. 

(d) Periods of employment not covered by OASI may be long 
enough to disqualify a person for any benefits. 


Persons now receiving OASI benefits are provided higher bene- 
fits by the 1954 amendments. The increase is accomplished 
through a conversion table establishing a new higher amount for 
each primary insurance amount under the prior law. 

The work test. Social Security retirement benefits are payable 
to eligible persons when they reach 65. If you keep on working 
after age 65 and before age 72 or if your widow should have to 
work, OASI benefits will be affected. After January 1, 1955 each 
$80 of earnings (or fraction thereof) in excess of $1200 in a calendar 
year will result in loss of one month’s benefit. For example, 
if after age 65 you work throughout the year at $120 a month, you 
will lose three months’ benefits (under the previous law you would 
have lost all twelve). Or, you could work for $300 a month for 
four months without losing any benefits (under the previous law 
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you would have lost four months’ benefits). No reduction is made 
if the year’s earnings are $1200 or less and no reduction is made 
for any month in which less than $80 was earned or in which no 
substantial services were rendered as self-employment in a trade 
or business. “Earnings” include self-employment as well as 
employment by others, whether or not in a job covered by Social 
Security. Annuity income and income from investments do not 
cause loss of OASI benefits. 

After attaining age 72, eligible persons are paid OASI benefits 
regardless of earnings. 


Taxes 


You and your employer will be taxed equally on your earnings 
up to the first $4200 each year. The 1954 amendment increases 
this amount from $3600. Your yearly Social Security tax will be 
$84 if you earn $4200 or more, matched by your employer. The 
tax rate is scheduled to increase regularly until 1975. The total 
percentage tax rate, shared equally between you and your em- 
ployer, is as follows: 1954-59, 4%; 1960-64, 5%; 1965-69, 6%; 


1970-74, 7%}; 1975 and after, 8%. 
The OASI tax is levied commencing on January 1 each year 


against each individual’s full salary until such time as the entire 
tax for that year is paid. Thus, a tax of 2% on an $8400 salary 
would be deducted from an individual’s salary and matched by the 
college during the first six months and then no tax would be 
collected for the rest of the year. For anyone earning over $4200 
a year, the take-home pay would be slightly smaller during the 
early part of the year than during the latter part. Faculty mem- 
bers frequently have outside jobs, including self-employment for 
which the tax rate is 3%. The required tax must be paid on each 
job in covered employment, but a refund can be obtained by the 
individual for taxes exceeding $84 in any one year at present tax 
rates. No equivalent refund is available to employers. 

The present OASI taxes fall far short of meeting the ultimate 
cost of the program; they merely cover benefits currently being 
paid to retired persons and survivors, plus building up a contin- 
gency fund that is relatively small for a program of this size. 
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Your Institution’s Retirement Plan 


The federal program is intended to provide only a minimum 
subsistence level of benefits. It is obvious that not many college 
staff members would care to spend their retirement years trying to 
live on $108.50 a month, the new maximum primary benefit under 
Social Security. This maximum primary benefit is slightly less 
than '/; of a $4200 salary, is '/, of an $8000 salary, and '/ of a 
$12,000 salary. 


Objectives of retirement planning. The adjustment to Social 
Security offers an opportunity for appraisal of existing retirement 
systems to see whether they are meeting desired objectives. There 
is perhaps no better statement of objectives and principles of 
retirement planning for institutions of higher learning than that 
contained in a recent study by a joint Committee of the American 
Association of University Professors and the Association of Ameri- 
can Colleges.1 The “Statement of Principles’ adopted by these 


educational organizations is as follows (with 1953 amendments by 
the A. A. C.): 


Academic Retirement—AAUP-AAC Statement of Principles 


Institutions of higher education are conducted for the common 
good and not to further the interest of either the individual teacher 
or administrator, or the individual institution. The policy of an 
institution for the retirement of faculty members and its plan for 
their retirement annuities should be such as to increase the effec- 
tiveness of its services as an educational institution. Specifically, 
this policy and plan should be such as to attract individuals of the 
highest abilities to educational work, to increase the morale of the 
faculty, to permit faculty members with singleness of purpose to 
devote their energies to serving their institution and to make it 
possible in a ssdelie acceptable manner to discontinue the services 
of members of the faculty when their usefulness is undermined by 
age. 

oThe following is acceptable practice: 
1. The retirement policy and annuity plan of an institution 
should be clearly defined and be well understood by both the 
faculty and the administration of the institution. 


? Association of American Colleges Bulletin, May 1950, pp. 308-328, and March, 
1953, pp. 115-118. Also, American Association of University Professors Bulletin, 


Spring, 1950, pp. 97-117. 
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The institution should have a fixed and relatively late re- 
tirement age, the same for teachers and administrators. Ex- 
tension of the servicesof the teacher and administrator beyond 
the mandatory retirement age should be authorized only in 
unusual or emergency situations. 
The institution should provide for a system of retirement 
annuities. Such a system should: 
(a) Be financed by contributions made during the period of 
active service by both the individual and the institution. 
(b) Be participated in by all full-time faculty members who 
have attained a certain fixed age, not later than thirty. 
(c) Be planned to provide under normal circumstances and 
in so far as possible for a retirement life annuity equiva- 
lent in purchasing power to approximately 50% of the 
average salary over the last ten years of service... . 
(d) Insure that the full amount of the individual’s and in- 
stitution’s contribution, with the accumulations thereon, 
be vested in the individual, available as a benefit in case 
of death while in service, and with no forfeiture in case of 
withdrawal or dismissal from the institution. 
(e) Be such that the individual may not withdraw his 
equity in cash but only in the form of an annuity... . 
When a new retirement policy or annuity plan is initiated or 


an old one changed, reasonable provision either by special 

financial arrangements or by the gradual inauguration of 

a new plan should be made for those adversely af- 
ected. 


The AAUP-AAC Committee commented on the fact that a 
retirement system cannot solve each individual’s total need for 
retirement funds. The reason for this is that individual needs 
vary so widely. For instance, should the objective of a college 
retirement system be to provide an adequate benefit for the 
single man or woman, or the elderly couple; for the person who 
enjoys good health during retirement, or the one whose medical 
expenses are heavy; for the one who owns his own home and has 
other savings, or the one who must depend entirely on his annuity? 
A realistic approach is for the college and its faculty members to 
choose benefit schedules adequate to meet the typical situation, and 
in doing this most colleges that have recently revised their retire- 
ment systems use the goal of a single life annuity of 50% of final 
salary for a person with long service. Undoubtedly a retirement 


\ 
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system also should provide some leeway over food, clothing, and 
shelter, which in the case of lower-paid persons will require more 
than 50% of final salary. 


Coordination Patterns 


Almost 85% of college and university retirement plans are either 
publicly administered systems or ones using Teachers Insurance 
and Annuity Association (TIAA) contracts. Since OASI coverage 
has only just been made available to publicly administered systems, 
the examples of coordination patterns concentrate on TIAA plans 
as being illustrative. 

After Social Security coverage was extended to private colleges 
and universities in 1951, two main patterns of retirement planning 
in these institutions developed: (1) annuity contributions equal to 
15% of salary less OASI taxes, and (2) 10% of salary as annuity 
contributions with OASI taxes added on top. These two main 
patterns are examples of patterns appropriate for institutions now 
coming under the 1954 Social Security amendments. 

The tables below indicate the benefits provided by the two 
patterns, with comments on others. They incorporate the new 
OASI benefit amounts and the progressively increasing OASI tax 
schedule described above. In the examples given, the retirement 
plan is entered at age 30 and retirement is at age 65. The joint 
Committee of the AAUP-AAC recommended a higher fixed 
retirement age than 65; however, 65 is the earliest age for payment 
of OASI benefits, and it is the normal retirement age designated 
in 70% of TIAA’s 650 retirement systems for educational 
institutions. Although many of these institutions permit exten- 
sion of service beyond 65 for some people, the ones who are to be 
retired at age 65 must look to the retirement system for reasonably 
adequate benefits at that age. The following two illustrative 
salary scales are used, with the salary increasing as the teacher’s 
age advances: 


Participant's Age Salary Scale A Salary Scale B 


30-34 $4000 $5,000 
35-39 5500 7500 
40-49 7000 10,000 
50-65 8000 12,000 
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TIAA’s minimum deferred annuity rates are used without giving 
credit for the dividends now being paid; full entitlement to OASI 
benefits is assumed. Premiums to the College Retirement Equi- 
ties Fund (CREF) are assumed to be paid to TIAA; a constant 
price level is thus assumed. Premiums actually paid to CREF 
can be expected to help the ultimate retirement income adjust to 
changes in price levels. 


TaBLe 2—15% TIAA Puan Less OASI Taxes 


Single Male—Entrance Age 30—Retirement Age 65 
(Final Salary and Percentages Thereof in Parentheses) 


Annual Retirement Benefit 


Salary Scale TIAA OASI Total 
A ($ 8,000) $2690 (33.6%) $1302 (16.3%) #3992 (49.9%) 
B ($12,000) $4254 (35.5%) $1302 (10.8%) $5556 (46.3%) 


Nearly one-fourth of the participants at educational institutions 
with both TIAA and OASI are covered by a 15% or 16% TIAA 
plan reduced by the current scale of OASI taxes. In general, a 
15% plan less OASI taxes meets the half-salary minimum standard 
set by the AAUP-AAC committee if TIAA’s current dividends are 
continued, and does not miss it far are excluded dividends. 


TABLE 3—10% TIAA Pian OASI 


Single Male—Entrance Age 30—Retirement Age 65 
(Final Salary and Percentages Thereof in Parentheses) 


Annual Retirement Benefit 


Salary Scale TIAA OASI Total 
A ($ 8,000) $2450 (30.6%) $1302 (16.3%) $3752 (46.9%) 
B ($12,000) $3496 (29.2%) $1302 (10.8%) $4798 (40.0%) 


About half of the participants are covered by 10% TIAA plans 
with OASI added on top. Thus a full 10% of total salary goes 
to the purchase of a TIAA or TIAA-CREF annuity, with present 
OASI taxes and future increases shared by employer and em- 
ployee. The total annual retirement benefit for this plan is below 
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the half-salary objective. If TIAA’s present annuity dividend 
scale continues, the 10% plus OASI plan will just reach the half- 
salary objective for salary scale A, but will remain below it for the 
higher paid person. This type of plan is a minimum approach to 
the solution of the retirement problem. 


Other contribution rates. Some colleges add Social Security on 
top of a full 15% TIAA annuity contribution rate; this provides, 
of course, a superior retirement plan. Another very satisfactory 
pattern several institutions follow is to add OASI on top of a full 
12% or 13% annuity contribution rate. A scattered few colleges 
deduct OASI taxes from a 10% plan; this provides seriously in- 
adequate benefits. 


Delay in entering a retirement plan. Each year’s postponement 
of entrance into the retirement plan of course reduces the benefit. 
Thus, for an individual entering at age 35 instead of age 30 the 
combined TIAA-OASI benefits of a 15% plan would be reduced to 
47.0% of final salary for salary scale A and 43.5% for salary scale B 
with retirement at age 65. For a 10% plan the figures would be 
43-2% of final salary for scale A and 36.9% for scale B. Thus, a 
person who enters a retirement plan at a higher age may need to 
make additional annuity contributions ‘‘on his own’”’ to meet his 
needs for retirement income. 

The need for early and continuous participation in an adequate 
retirement system is often overlooked because of failure to recog- 
nize a significant fact. People live for a long time, on the average, 
after retirement. Most of us think in terms of a life expectancy of 
67 or 68 years for a man and a little over 70 years for a woman; 
these, however, are the figures for life expectancy from birth. 
Not so widely published is the fact that having reached age 65, 
you may live, on the average, for a period of time equal to almost 
half of your active professional life before retirement. Thus, if a 
person starts to save for his retirement in his early thirties, he has 
only 30 to 35 years during which to accumulate enough to support 
himself and his wife for about half that same period, on the average, 
after age 65. This obviously takes savings of considerable size 
and it is a job that cannot be put off until the 10 or 15 years before 
retirement. 
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Income for a retired staff member’s widow. During the life of the 
retired worker his wife receives an OASI benefit equal to one-half 
of the worker’s primary amount, which increases to three-fourths 
of the primary amount upon the worker’s death. To continue 
retirement income to the widow in the case of annuity contracts, 
several optional methods of payment are available. One method, 
perhaps the most appropriate here, provides an annuity throughout 
the contract holder’s lifetime and continues in half to the widow or 
widower. This provides a joint income equal to a little more than 
80% of the single life annuity (used in the tables above) unless the 
second annuitant is a number of years younger than the first. 

The increase of 50% in OASI benefit and the reduction of 20% 
in the annuity benefit about offset each other except at fairly high 
salary levels. Thus the dollar and percentage figures given in the 
tables also generally apply to the retired couple. Of aid to the 
retired couple is the double income tax exemption ($1200) for each 
person over age 65, and the fact that Social Security benefits are not 
taxable income. 


Mobility of Academic Talent 


The extension of Social Security to publicly supported educa- 
tional institutions makes it practicable for almost all college staff 
members to move freely from one institution to another, public or 
private, without loss or diminution of future OASI benefits. 

Likewise, transferability is one of the most distinguishing 
features of regular college and university retirement plans com- 
pared with those in other areas; free mobility of academic talent 
among our institutions of higher learning contributes to the 
eminence of individuals, institutions, and the system as a whole. 
Complete ownership of pension rights by the individual teacher is 
an integral part of this mobility. 

Plans which provide for the forfeiture of the employer’s con- 
tribution to pension provisions if the staff member leaves the 
institution are not suited to the college world, since they either bind 
staff members to the institution when both they and the institu- 
tion might desire otherwise, or result in the loss of all retirement 
security except OASI whenever the individual moves from one 
institution to another. This is certainly unfair to the individual. 
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Most of the colleges and universities that will come under OASI 
as a result of the 1954 amendments are publicly supported institu- 
tions whose regular retirement plans are included under state 
teacher or public employee retirement systems. These systems 
are of the forfeiture type; with but relatively few exceptions they 
provide no benefits from employer contributions if a person leaves 
public employment in a particular state any time before the mini- 
mum age for retirement. For some institutions, acquiring OASI 
coverage may not only bring about an attempt at proper coordina- 
tion of OASI and regular retirement benefit levels, but may also 
serve as the occasion for an examination of the plans in the light of 
full vesting and transferability. 


Inflation and the Retirement Income 


The inflation which followed each World War played havoc with 
the incomes of retired teachers. To have kept up with the cost 
of living, a retirement income ought to have just about doubled 
between 1940 and 1954. In its 1950 report the AAUP-AAC joint 
Committee wrote that “...the value of the dollar has decreased 
so that the early contributions do not yield as much in purchasing 
power upon retirement as was expected. As a result, in many 
cases the present situation of those retiring varies from a dis- 
appointingly stringent financial condition to the tragic.” 

Educators often ask if there is anything that can be done during 
working years to help their retirement income adjust to changes 
in the cost of living. While a complete hedge against future 
inflation cannot be assured, means have been developed through 
which college staff members may supplement their fixed-dollar 
annuity income with a variable unit annuity that has a far better 
chance of fluctuating with changes in the cost of living both before 
and after retirement. This is now being done by 18,000 staff 
members at 459 educational institutions through the College 
Retirement Equities Fund. CREF was established in 19§2 as a 
companion organization to Teachers Insurance and Annuity 
Association. Up to 50% of the staff member’s annuity premium 
may be paid to CREF, with the remainder going to TIAA. CREF’s 
investments are in common stocks and in other equities, whose 
performance tends to adjust to changes in the cost of living. 
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The CREF annuity is paid in units of participation in the Fund, 
the value of which depends on capital gains or losses, dividends, 
mortality experience, and expenses. The TIAA income from half 
or more of the premiums is based on fixed-dollar investments with 
guaranteed returns, and provides the corresponding “‘hedge against 
deflation.”” CREF and TIAA thus work together in all economic 
periods—inflation, deflation, and steady prices—to bring an in- 
dividual’s retirement income into a closer relation with the eco- 
nomic situation during any given retirement year. In connection 
with the development of the new Fund, the Annual Meeting of the 
Association of American Colleges in January, 1953 adopted a report 
from which the following is quoted: “It is hoped that those in- 
stitutions covered by plans based on fixed dollar benefits will study 
this new development carefully from the standpoint of enhancing 
the retirement security of their staff members especially in periods 
of declining purchasing power of the dollar. This is especially 
needed in the field of publicly administered retirement plans for 
school teachers and other public employees where such plans also 
cover higher education.” 


Conclusion 


Social Security for all college teachers considerably improves 
the retirement prospects of the profession. Yet Social Security 
must not be allowed to obscure the need for an adequate institu- 
tional retirement plan or for careful attention by the faculty 
member himself to his retirement provisions and needs. He 
needs to understand Social Security in order to avoid possible 
loss of benefits. He must also make sure his own institution’s 
plan is adapted to the requirements of the teaching profession 
through full vesting and transferability, and to his own needs by 
providing for adequate contributions, a death benefit in case of 
death while in service, and nonforfeiture in case of withdrawal or 
dismissal from the institution. He should consider what effect 
future monetary inflation occurring both before and after his 
retirement may have on the purchasing power of his retirement 
income and on how well his institutional plan meets the problem 
of future price level changes. 
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A few years ago the extension of Social Security to private col- 
leges and universities provided a good opportunity for re-exami- 
nation by many of those institutions of their existing retirement 
systems and benefits. Today, quite a few publicly supported 
colleges and universities have admittedly inadequate faculty re- 
tirement plans because of the low benefits provided, lack of any 
inflation hedge, lack of transferability of pension rights including 
employer contributions, lack of adequate funding arrangements, 
or other disadvantages. For this group there may never again be 
sO opportune a time as the present for designing a type of re- 
tirement plan that the institution and its staff members need for 
the future. For public institutions already having excellent re- 
tirement plans, the only real problem is to coordinate them with 
OASI to obtain the most effective dual coverage. 

Compared with other employments, higher education as a whole 
has always been a leader in providing financial security for its 
professional staff members. The extension of Social Security 
eligibility to publicly supported institutions provides the oppor- 
tunity for added protection for many educators. 


As 


SCHOLARS AND SCHOOLMEN’ 
By MARTEN TEN HOOR 
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The contemplation of the behavior of human beings when they 
become “learned” does not always increase one’s confidence in 
learning. This is true even if the behavior is that of learned men 
in groups, that is to say, organized behavior, as of a learned pro- 
fession. Excluding the law, in which disagreement is more or 
less an integral part of the official business of the profession, theo- 
logical authoritarians have probably been the most controversial. 
As a matter of fact, they have cut off one another’s heads to prove 
their dogmas. Natural scientists, on the other hand, though they 
have had their contentious moments, have been the least quar- 
relsome. One is tempted by these facts to make the observation 
that the less demonstrable the doctrines, the more dogmatic the 
professors. If anyone is inclined to affirm that this is a law of 
human behavior, he can find a strong supporting case in the long- 
standing controversy in the field of education between scholars and 
schoolmen, or, to use a more common terminology, between pro- 
fessors of subject matter and professors of education. 

It is difficult to account for the temper and long life of this 
controversy—it has been simmering-to-boiling for almost fifty 
years—in terms of the intellectual character of the issues. How 
can anyone be dogmatic about education? How can anyone speak 
with finality about its techniques or their effects? Who knows 
enough to lay down laws about the preparation of teachers? 
Let it not be forgotten, moreover, that in this controversy the 
disputants are usually talking about education in general. That 
a measurable degree of certainty can be established in respect 
to the best method of performing some mechanical task, say sharp- 
ening a saw, seems a reasonable claim. The operation is an 
overt one, and degrees of success or failure are measurable and 
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demonstrable, and thus comparable. But on what authority 
or evidence can this be claimed for such undertakings as the 
“sharpening of the intelligence,” the “cultivation of the whole 
personality,” and “preparation for living?” 

Some of these claims, to be sure, are explained by the simple 
fact that those who make them, in addition to being educators, 
are human beings, a consideration which the claimants themselves 
seem occasionally to have forgotten. It seems obvious that 
some of the disputants have forgotten the limitations of the human 
intelligence, or have assumed them to have been transcended. 
But they have also forgotten to keep an eye on other elements of 
the personality, namely, the emotions, which unless restrained, 
promptly join in a professional difference of opinion and transform 
it into a bitter controversy. These elements give the controversy 
its “feeling tone’; they keep its temperature up, and help keep 
it alive. They are the principal supporters, if not creators, of 
motivations. They account for the fact that when a man’s 
ideas are attacked, his feelings are offended. To be sure, no man 
can be expected to enjoy being proved wrong, especially in an 
area in which he is supposed to be an expert. 

There is the additional fact that it is more difficult for a man to 
change his mind in public than in private. Private commitments 
to theories about one’s profession usually result in public commit- 
ments to professional practices. To repudiate the former may 
involve repudiating the latter, with serious practical consequences. 
In the case of the educational controversy, both parties have 
formed organizations and established institutions, and have ac- 
quired a public following. Both have acquired power and author- 
ity, even the authority of the law in the case of the schoolmen. 
It is natural that theoretical convictions should be strengthened 
by practical commitments. Psychologists tell us that dogmatism 
and power politics are often a defense mechanism against inner 
uncertainty and doubt. 

It is these human failings, together with the native complexity 
of the issues in dispute, that account for some of the puzzling char- 
acteristics of the controversy. To the objective observer it seems 
that each party has developed conceptions of the educational 
philosophy and behavior of the other which are partly a product 
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of the imagination. Each party has followed the very human 
habit of making its own professional behavior seem justifiable by 
misrepresenting the professional behavior of the opposition. 
Educational journals of recent years contain many articles by 
partisans in which the opposition is painted far worse than it is. 
Some of the practices of which these partisans accuse one another 
are so unconscionable that, if they exist, they should be pro- 
nounced crimes against the common welfare. It is these dogmatic 
partisans who consistently refuse to recognize the qualifications 
which moderates of both parties have frequently and patiently an- 
nounced; in fact, they are inclined to deny the right of existence 
of such moderates. 

Lest it appear that the dimensions of the controversy are being 
exaggerated for the purpose of this article, the existence of these 
moderates and their invaluable activities is here recognized. 
Everywhere members of the two parties, deeply concerned about 
the conflict, are meeting together, talking over their differences 
calmly and quietly, and consulting on plans for settling them in 
the manner that reasonable men should. On several campuses, 
scholars and schoolmen are holding conferences, formal and in- 
formal, not to dispute and win arguments but to attain under- 
standing and to cooperate in action. Reason and conscience are 
inducing a leavening process reaching from the “grass roots” 
to the seats of the mighty. Official groups and conferences have 
been organized for the purpose of cooperative fact-finding and 
problem-solving. 

The concrete educational picture, too, is slowly changing. 
As is often the case, changes in educational practices are occurring 
independently of and without reference to the pronouncements 
and quarrels of learned theorists. Subject-matter departments 
in liberal arts colleges, for example, are establishing courses con- 
cerned with the pedagogical problems of their particular subjects 
and are thus assuming some of the responsibility for professional 
training of those students who are planning to teach. Extensive 
experimental studies are being conducted under the auspices of 
philanthropic foundations interested in the advancement of 
education. Special one-year professional training programs for 
graduates of liberal arts colleges with no previous work in “‘edu- 
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cation,” and leading to a degree of Master of Arts in Education, 
have been established at a number of outstanding universities. 
Although the members of the radical fringes of both parties with 
their disputations and their pamphleteering are still occupying the 
front of the stage, and the educational politicians are continuing 
quietly to make the most of the powers which they have acquired, 
the moderates are beginning to collect significant data, to examine 
conflicting claims, and to weigh evidence. 


II 


In so far as the controversy is concerned, a public clarification 
of the issues is urgently needed. There are many people, both 
among participants and bystanders, who would like to know ex- 
actly “‘what all the shooting is about.” There seem to be two 
general areas of controversy, the ideological and the administrative, 
or the conflict of ideas and the struggle for power. In the area 
of the ideological conflict the scholars make the broad general 
charge of anti-intellectualism against the schoolmen, and the school- 
men make the broad general charge of antiprofessionalism against 
the scholars. 

A number of specific charges are advanced by the scholars in 
support of the general charge of anti-intellectualism. To begin 
with, it is charged that, in their commitment to the doctrine 
of “learning by living,” the schoolmen have more and more de- 
emphasized the importance of thinking. Yet thinking, say the 
scholars, is also a kind of doing. It is man’s unique capacity for 
a kind of doing which is really preparation for action. Thinking 
is manipulation of reality by means of symbols. It is covert behav- 
ior which prepares the individual for effective overt behavior. The 
schoolmen themselves profess this in practice when they require 
prospective teachers to take professional education courses. For 
what is the purpose of these courses but intellectual preparation for 
actual teaching? Practice teaching, which is clearly learning by do- 
ing, is after all a very small fraction of the professional training of 
teachers. If learning by living, that is, by doing, is the only way 
to learn, then the professors in liberal arts colleges are the real ex- 
ponents of this doctrine of the schoolmen, for that is the only 
kind of training for teaching which most of them receive, at least 
according to the schoolmen. 
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Having discredited thinking, the schoolmen have systematically 
discouraged, in the teacher as well as in the student, disciplined 
theoretical study of the subject matter to be taught. The over- 
whelming majority of teachers in service continue their graduate 
education not in the area of the subject they teach but in a great 
and constantly increasing variety of courses in an area called 
“educational administration.” When they do continue the study 
of their academic subject in graduate school, the subject-matter 
departments are often faced with one of two choices: to admit 
these students without the requirements established for aca- 
demic majors in the subject matter concerned, or to refuse to admit 
such students to advanced graduate courses. An extreme ex- 
ample of this indifference of schoolmen to subject-matter standards 
is the not infrequent exclusion of subject-matter professors from the 
final oral examination. Another symptom is the manner in which 
high-school teaching assignments are made: the determining 
factor is often the existing vacancy rather than the subject-matter 
preparation of the teacher. The standard professional require- 
ment in respect to subject matter seems to be the barest minimum, 
namely, just so much information as is required to offset the ig- 
norance of the pupil. What is ignored is the pedagogical need of 
perspective obtained only by breadth and depth of subject-matter 
knowledge and by extensive orientation in its cultural setting. 
This point of view explains the pressure of schoolmen on the sub- 
ject-matter departments to establish courses for prospective teach- 
ers in which the material has been diluted approximately to 
match the content of the courses offered in the elementary and 
high schools. 

The dogma of “learning by living” has produced several other 
dogmas as by-products. There is first of all the “worship of the 
contemporaneous.” To its exponents this seems a necessary im- 
plication of the general theory. If the pupil is to be educated to 
live in the contemporary world, and this seems a reasonable 
assumption, the subject matter of his instruction should be con- 
cerned with this world. The result has been an increasing de- 
emphasis of the study of history; that is to say, of the origins 
and causes, and thus the explanation, of contemporary life. 
This has been the great mistake of the “life adjustment” program. 
Contemporary life, its manners and morals, its institutions and 
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its problems are not “new” and cannot be understood except in 
the setting in which they have developed. Someone has aptly 
said that those who refuse to study the past are forced to repeat 
its mistakes. Without a knowledge of the past, the study of the 
present will lack critical perspective. Without this perspective 
there can be no understanding and thus no intelligent adjustment. 
Learning by living will be for each generation a mere repetition of 
the past, not an improvement on it. Moreover, without a knowl- 
edge of the past there can be no intelligent planning for the future. 
As a matter of fact, the world “‘as it is” is an abstraction, for it im- 
plies a “freezing” of things as they are. The world as it is is con- 
stantly becoming something else. The student is to a considerable 
extent going to live in a world which is different from the world 
which exists while he is being educated. The worship of the 
contemporaneous by the schoolmen also involves a failure to 
recognize this truth. 

A second by-product of this worship of the contemporaneous 
is the character of educational experimentation. Experiments 
are conducted in a vacuum: they are not based upon the results 
of past experience, for these results are ignored. In consequence, 
there is no comparison of results of new experiments with those 
of the past. The claims which are based on these experiments 
are not compared with the results of previous investigations. 
The reason for this is that they are used to substantiate the theo- 
retical commitments in which they have their origin. There is 
no such continuity in educational experimentation as there is in 
the natural sciences. The theoretical courses in the area of pro- 
fessional education make profound announcements without factual 
evidence. As an example there is the recent pronouncement by 
an educational psychologist that ‘some tremendous fear of some 
dire calamity is behind the refusal of elementary school children 
to attend school.” Note that the calamity is not identified. How 
then can the fear of it be asserted to exist? Note also that the 
assertion is made about the children in general. The scholars’ 
criticism of this pronouncement and many others of its type is 
that a theory is advanced as a scientifically established fact, not as a 
tentative hypothesis. Theories of this sort are then accepted at 
their face value by teachers—and ultimately by parent-teacher 
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associations—with the result that a general pattern of behavior 
is established on a purely speculative basis. 

Another criticism of educational experimentation is that so 
much of it is fragmentary. Individual experiments are com- 
pletely disconnected from other experiments which bear on the 
same general problem. The results of such a fragmentated ex- 
periment are then announced as directives for a pattern of edu- 
cational behavior. A good example is the experimental discovery 
that children could read without learning the alphabet. The 
consequent development of a new method of the teaching of read- 
ing completely ignored other uses of the alphabet, for example, 
the use of indexes and dictionaries and encyclopedias. An even 
better and less-dated example is the recent pronouncement by an 
educational experimentalist that “because of the advances in the 
teaching of reading, colleges will some day be able to admit all 
applicants regardless of scholastic standing.” The anxiety of the 
educator to be scientific has led him into serious mistakes which, 
in the last analysis, are the result of the fact that he has never 
had sound training in scientific method in the departments of logic, 
statistics, and the natural sciences—in the liberal arts college. 
To find some new way of performing one little fraction of the 
educational task with less expenditure of time and energy than 
before is not necessarily an advance in education. Such an ex- 
periment must be evaluated in the light of all the consequences, 
long range as well as short range, in the broad area of relevance 
as well as in the narrow. 

These and other contemporary educational practices and an- 
nouncements, say the scholars, are in general the result of a mis- 
understanding, or at least a superficial interpretation, of the 
philosophy of education on which they are alleged to be based, 
namely pragmatism. Could there be a better theoretical reason 
for disciplined training in thinking than the instrumentalist doc- 
trine of pragmatism which, among other things, conceives thinking 
to be a covert method of planning for action? Has not pragmatism 
more than any other system of philosophy insisted upon systematic 
and exhaustive and realistic testing of theory by action? Could 
there be a more eloquent example of the practice and usefulness 
of disciplined theoretical thinking, yes, of abstract thinking, than 
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John Dewey himself, for the practice of which the schoolmen are 
always condemning the scholars? 

Another standard criticism by the scholars of the schoolmen 
is that, as a result of theories and practices of contemporary edu- 
cators, education in the elementary and high school has found 
its lowest level. The scholars know perfectly well that the in- 
tention has been good, namely, to bring education to all children 
instead of the fortunate few who are destined for college and 
university and thus (theoretically) for professional careers. The 
scholars, too, believe in democracy; but they also believe in 
the good old democratic doctrine of “representative eminence.” 
They believe that the specially capable few should not be neglected 
for the average many. They believe, moreover, that a systematic 
effort, even a desperate effort, should be made to educate every 
child for the best that is in him, not for the lowest theoretical 
average of accomplishment of all children. This means that every 
child should have as much of the much-criticized intellectual train- 
ing as he has capacity to absorb. 

As the most serious consequence of anti-intellectualism, the 
scholars point to the lack of emphasis upon the language arts in 
the contemporary public schools. The scholars almost as a body 
are convinced that the college freshman of today seriously lacks 
language ability. He lacks the degree of capacity for reading, 
writing, and thinking which are needed to follow lectures, to take 
part in discussions, and to write papers and examinations. He 
is seriously lacking even in the mechanical requirements of self- 
expression, namely, spelling and grammar. This is the result, 
not only of the general contempt of the schoolmen for the educa- 
tional ideas of the scholars, but also of the specific fact that train- 
ing in the language arts has descended to the lowest level in the 
high school, a level which has been determined by the least possible 
need of the least intellectually inclined pupil. The college student 
of today, for example, does not possess enough language ability to 
read articles and editorials in newspapers on political and economic 
subjects; yet within two or three years he will be expected to vote 
intelligently on issues in these important areas. Moreover, the 
schoolmen expect the scholars to instruct them in these subjects. 
In short, the level of effective communication between the in- 
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formed and the uninformed, upon which the very existence of 
democracy depends, is gradually being lowered. 

The scholars are also very critical of the tendency of schoolmen 
to create “educational slogans.” Periodically, the schoolmen 
come out with a new term which is supposed to signalize a new and 
profound approach to the problem of education. Critical ex- 
mination reveals that the only thing that is new in the approach 
is that it represents a new exaggeration. Moreover, the exag- 
geration—and the new name for it—have great appeal for the pub- 
lic. When the layman hears or reads about the “‘life-adjustment 
program” he says to himself, “Well, thank goodness, at last edu- 
cation is on the right road!” In educational warfare, such a term 
has great strategic value. How can any reasonable and well- 
intentioned educated man object to a “‘life-adjustment program” 
for education! Anyone who does so, no matter on what grounds, 
is ipso facto wrong-headed or impractical—and opposed to democ- 
racy. The term neatly conceals the fact that the real issue is 
not adjustment or nonadjustment to life but the kind of life to 
which human beings should be adjusted and the educational means 
to be used to effect this adjustment. Of course, the layman does 
not realize this, and so, once more, the impractical scholars appear 
in the wrong. Let us not forget that these and other maneuvers 
occur in a general setting which the schoolmen have from the be- 
ginning made very favorable to themselves by adopting the term 
“education.” The layman is bound to find this term attractive, 
and what it promises even more so. But it is obvious that it 
leaves the scholars to do the explaining. 

Finally, there is the oldest charge of all, namely, that the school- 
men have substituted education in methodology for education in 
subject matter. This charge is somewhat dated. Even the 
most partisan scholar realizes that there has been a shift in em- 
phasis away from the old-fashioned courses in methods. The 
first step was away from courses in general methods to courses 
in methods of specific subject matters. A full-blown school of 
education in a large university today has on its faculty specialists 
in methodology in every subject-matter field. To this the special- 
ists in the subject-matter fields have always strongly objected. 
But today they also object to a more recent shift in emphasis, 
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namely, the shift to increased requirements in the general area of 
school administration. In some schools of education, a master’s 
degree is available only in the area of educational administration. 
To the critic this seems to represent not only an unwarranted 
inflation of courses in administration but another strategic move 
to prevent teachers from specializing in subject-matter areas. 


Ill 


So much for some of the charges advanced by the scholars in 
the controversy over ideas. In the area of public educational 
administration, the objections of the scholars can be more easily 
summarized. They can as a matter of fact be reduced to one: 
the charge that the schoolmen have used political—and therefore 
unprofessional—means and methods to gain control over ele- 
mentary and secondary education. (There are some scholars 
who, in addition, claim that the schoolmen are currently using 
the same means in an attempt to gain control of higher education.) 
The following are some of the specific allegations. 

The schoolmen have used state departments of education and 
their political relationships to obtain complete control of teacher 
certification. The principal motivation has been the desire for 
power, not the desire to improve education. The scholars have 
not been outvoted; they have not even had an opportunity to 
vote. The schoolmen have used tactics which have been a re- 
pudiation of the democracy in education of which they claim to 
be the real exponents. Having obtained the power in this way, 
they have forced public institutions of higher education to change 
admission requirements and standards contrary to the educational 
convictions of practically all professors except those on the school 
of education faculties. They have so successfully maneuvered 
the scholars out of position that the latter now have no effective 
access to political authority. The voice of the scholars or their 
representatives is not heard in the state legislatures. The school- 
men have gained control by mere force of numbers of the ac- 
crediting associations. On the campus, they have gained com- 
plete control of the appointment of prospective teachers through 
the administration of the appointment office. They have dis- 
credited the scholars in parent-teacher associations. In univer- 
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sities, they have excluded scholars from control of teacher train- 
ing. In short, at the present time, those who are the experts in 
the subjects which teachers teach have no real power in deter- 
mining the content and standards of education in these subjects. 
These are the practical reasons why, in the school of education, 
students as well as professors, and, in the elementary and secondary 
school world, teachers as well as principals and superintendents, 
have little interest in the acquisition of knowledge of subject 
matter. The political-administrative system which the school- 
men have established by means of the power they have acquired 
is almost completely indifferent to scholarship in any fields except 
the fields of professional education. It is because of this system 
that the scholars also have no influence in the controversy over 
ideas. Having the power, the schoolmen safely ignore the scholars. 
For it is by power, not by talk, that cultural changes are brought 
about. 


IV 


The schoolmen, on their part, have a great number of charges 


to make against the scholars, a good proportion of which are 
covered by the term, antiprofessionalism. The general charge 
is that the scholars have steadfastly and wrong-headedly refused 
to recognize that teaching is an art which requires special training. 
In consequence, they have refused to give proper academic recog- 
nition to the study of this art and to the schoolmen whose pro- 
fession it is to teach it. That these attitudes are for the most 
part reducible to prejudice is indicated by the fact that the scholars 
do not feel this way, or at any rate do not talk this way, about 
engineering or business administration and its professors. The 
schoolmen are willing to grant that there is a minority of scholars 
for whom the issue is one of degree of emphasis. But they in- 
sist that the scholars as a group have for two generations conducted 
on and off the campus a campaign of public and private criticism 
of, and opposition to, the teachers’ colleges and schools of education 
and their professional ideals and practices. Moreover, had they not 
spoken one word of criticism, their own characteristic educational 
practices would have constituted a silent condemnation of the 
theory and practice of the schoolmen. The issue, though it would 
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then not have been joined, would have been the same, and the 
scholars quite as wrong in deed as they now are in both word and 
deed. 

In the undergraduate liberal arts colleges, the scholars have 
steadfastly refused to take notice of the special problems of those 
of the undergraduates who plan to become teachers in the ele- 
mentary and secondary schools. All students were taught as if 
they were going to become scholars. The educational procedures 
of liberal arts professors were originally a consequence of ignorance 
of, and indifference to, pedagogical problems. After the establish- 
ment and public recognition of professional training of teachers, 
the attitude of the scholar-professors varied from a categorical 
denial of the possibility of teaching prospective teachers how to 
teach to charges of overemphasis on this type of training as com- 
pared with training in scholarship. 

As for graduate schools, although these schools in the liberal 
arts college areas are indeed for the most part what Santayana 
called them, namely, normal schools for college professors, pro- 
fessional pedagogical training was completely ignored. The 
young Ph.D. or A.M. plunged from laboratory or library cubicle 
or private study into teaching and into faculty participation in 
administration without any professional training whatsoever. 

Professional competence was assumed to be a natural by-prod- 
uct of the acquisition of knowledge of specialized subject matter 
and of life in an academic setting. According to a more moderate 
school of thought, such professional competence could only be 
acquired by actual teaching. Oddly enough, the scholar did not 
assume either of these attitudes toward research, but recognized 
in theory and practice that the graduate student had to be given 
special training in the theories and methods of research. The 
increasing attention which is now being paid to systematic super- 
vision and direction of graduate teaching assistants and young in- 
structors in many institutions is a belated recognition of the cor- 
rectness of the original claims of the schoolmen. 

The methods of teaching employed by scholars were conscious 
or unconscious expressions of their antiprofessionalism. Teaching 
was looked upon as transmission, and learning as acquisition, of 
information. The common goal was to prepare the student to 
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pass on this information, and such additional material as he might 
gather “on his own,” to the next generation of scholars-to-be. 
Thus English was not taught as an instrument to be used but as 
subject matter to be learned—grammar, largely; that is to say, 
as a course to be passed. The explanation of the language de- 
terioration in students is to be found in the way prospective 
teachers are taught to teach languages by the liberal arts colleges. 
Proof of this is to be found in the notorious indifference of college 
professors of other subject matters to the quality of the English 
used by their students—and in some cases, by themselves, and 
made all too evident in their writing. This blind emphasis on 
the acquisition of information, that is, on the training of scholars, 
explains why the scholars ignore the pedagogical relationship 
that exists between the amount of information required by the 
prospective teacher and the level of education on which he is to 
function. For the scholar, the needs of all his students are the 
same, namely, the needs of the prospective scholar. The training 
of the scholar is thus pointed at the needs of a small, select, cul- 
turally, or better, intellectually, aristocratic class. This is the 
scholar’s basic mistake. He has failed to adapt his educational 
theories and practices to the age of democracy. His antiprofes- 
sionalism is only one of the consequences of this fundamental 
mistake. His indifference to the variety of personalities in his 
classroom, to the broader cultural needs of his students, to “ed- 
ucation for living,” and many other of the professional weak- 
nesses of which he is guilty, are the result of his conscious or un- 
conscious circumscription of his educational task. 

The over-all result of the scholar’s preoccupation with scholar- 
ship and the training of scholars is an a priori antagonism to the 
public school system and everyone and everything connected with 
it. He refuses to recognize in theory that the elementary and high 
school have things to do other than the preparation of young people 
for college, and thus he makes no effort to acquaint himself with 
what is actually going on in the public schools. The schoolmen 
quote with satisfaction what James B. Conant, former Harvard 
president, had to say about this in an address given at Columbia 
Teachers College. Said Dr. Conant: “Now almost all the lay 
critics of Teachers College whom I have heard have been con- 
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cerned with secondary education and they share one thing in 
common, namely, intense ignorance of the present status and future 
problems of the public schools. Indeed, I imagine such ignorance 
is very widespread among educated people in the United States. 
I am almost tempted to generalize that the more educated the 
person, the less his knowledge of secondary school education. 
Certainly, the lack of knowledge among the professors of arts and 
sciences in our colleges and universities is proverbial. And with 
lack of information goes lack of understanding and sympathy.” 

According to the schoolmen, Dr. Conant has pointed out the 
principal source of the difficulties between scholars and schoolmen, 
namely, prejudice based upon ignorance. 


A survey of the controversy between scholars and schoolmen 
may well lead one to wonder what hope there is of “‘one world” 
in the larger sense when leaders in the world of education have 
been for half a century at war with one another. That lack of 
knowledge and absence of sympathetic understanding are im- 
portant obstacles in the case of the larger as well as of the smaller 
conception cannot be denied. These are faults of the schoolmen 
as well as of the scholars. Each party is to a serious extent 
ignorant of the theories and practices of the other, and here, as 
always, lack of sympathetic understanding and unwillingness to 
cooperate are the unhappy consequences. This does not imply 
that complete knowledge and understanding are certain to re- 
move all differences of opinion; on the contrary, it may well be 
that, even with the best of will, agreement cannot be reached. 
It does seem, however, that in the present stage of the controversy 
no one is justified in assuming that the case of either party can 
be established by demonstrable facts. It may well be, as is 
usually the case in controversy, that right and justice are divided. 
It is almost certain that some of the differences have their origin 
in sub- or preeducational sources, in philosophies of life be- 
tween which there can be no final decision, or even in tastes and 
predilections. At any rate, dogmatism in theory and authori- 
tarianism in practice on the part of either schoolmen or scholars 
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do not seem currently justifiable. This being granted, there re- 
mains the practical question: What can be done about this 
controversy? 

The present character of the controversy seems to indicate, 
first of all, the advisability of a lowering of the emotional tem- 
perature. We may talk all we like about being rational beings, 
in distinction from the animals; but that should not blind us to 
the fact that emotions not only interfere with calm reflection but 
also act as positive determinants of the direction of our thinking. 
These facts, incidentally, seemi to offer the only reasonable ex- 
planations of some of the extreme pronouncements and general 
behavior of radicals in both parties. Given a lowering of the emo- 
tional temperature, we may hope that the contestants will with- 
draw from their defensive positions and take a calm and sober 
inventory of what they believe and why. There will then be 
less evangelistic talk about ideals to be defended and causes to be 
saved and more reflection on the meaning of concepts and defi- 
nitions and on the search for and critical examination of relevant 
data. 

This reflection would, among other things, lead both parties 
to a critical study of their vocabularies, the reference being not 
only to the language of some extremists, which has certainly been 
“bad” in a general sense, but to the “professional lingo” of all 
the contestants. Semantic analysis should convince many par- 
tisans that they have been using slogans, mottoes, and war-cries 
which are effective in creating partisan followers among students 
and parents, among publicists and legislators, but which are worse 
than useless in the substantiation of professional claims. The 
purpose of such study, as of the study of all phases and elements 
of the controversy, is not to minimize basic differences, and thus 
to whitewash the controversy, but to reduce it to its essentials. 
The first aim should be to discover on what issues the parties have 
a perfect right to differ. 

If this aim is to be realized, some other requirements must be 
kept in mind. The disputants must recover their objectivity. 
Neither party is entitled to be so positive as the extremists have 
been. Education is not an exact science, as is clearly demon- 
strated by the tactics of the contestants. Both parties have to 
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a large extent based their dogmatism and authoritarianism on 
commitment to educational ends which they wish to realize rather 
than on evidence which supports the procedures which they advocate. 
They have too much claimed authority and assumed power with- 
out adducing the evidence which would justify these claims. 
Whenever this stage is reached in a controversy, a struggle for 
power develops in which the contestants lose sight of their ideal 
aims. During such a struggle there is no time to be self-critical; 
the purpose is to win, not to prove that one is right, or at least not 
to prove it as trained intelligences should attempt to prove it, 
namely, by logic and fact. It is astonishing that with all this 
talk about education for democracy, the democratic process 
has been so little in evidence. Surely in the life of reason, and thus 
in the profession of education, democracy means open-mindedness, 
objectivity, exchange of ideas and information, friendly conference, 
cooperation in deliberation and decision and, finally, in action. 
When agreement cannot be attained, commitment to the phi- 
losophy of democracy demands tolerance of difference, pooling 
of results, alertness to new evidence pro and con, mutual adjust- 
ment of point of view, and possible revision of action. 

Given a change in the emotional climate, a great obstacle to a 
reasonable approach to the issues will have been removed. The 
next step should be a cooperative attack on the problems. This 
attack must be as specific as possible. In the area of the ideologi- 
cal conflict, what is urgently needed is a searching inquiry into the 
exact meaning of the terms with which the contestants are making 
their professional and public appeal, such terms as the life-adjust- 
ment program, learning by living, antiprofessionalism, worship 
of the past, mechanical learning, anti-intellectualism, and pro- 
gressive education. Above all, a persistent effort should be made 
to discover exactly what is meant, or should be meant, by the 
term, education for democracy. It is with such terms that school- 
men and scholars are justifying their condemnation of one another’s 
educational practices. Such an inquiry will result in the deflation 
of the claims of the extremists of both parties. 

After this intellectual sobering, attention can in calmness of 
spirit be turned to a consideration of the specific educational prac- 
tices about which there is so much disagreement. This would 
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involve, first of all, an analysis of these practices and, secondly, 
a testing of the results claimed for them. The professional air 
is full of claims but supporting evidence is sadly lacking. As 
an example, there are the conflicting claims that contemporary 
language teaching without the traditional emphasis upon grammar 
is and is not a pedagogical improvement over “the old way,” with 
each party daring the opposition to prove it. It is obvious that 
either position will be difficult to prove, for many reasons. The 
recipients of the old training are mature people who have no doubt 
developed beyond their school training in the language arts, 
whereas the products of the new techniques are fresh out of school 
or almost so. So much time has gone by since the use of the old 
techniques that it is difficult for anyone of the old era to remember 
his state of grace, or lack of it, at the time he finished high school. 
Nor would the claim to remember constitute demonstrable proof. 
If evidence is to be scientifically collected and evaluated, it will 
be necessary to conduct an experiment with a test group and a 
control group, selected and trained in accordance with approved 
experimental procedures. Although there is much popular op- 
position to guinea-pig techniques, this type of experiment can 
be conducted with a good conscience, for it cannot do much harm 
to the members of either experimental group, certainly no harm 
that could not easily be undone. 

Particularly essential is it that the controversy be purged of 
words and acts that smack of “‘practical politics” in the bad sense 
of the term. The most discreditable development of this type 
has been the recent tendency of some participants on both sides 
to give a political interpretation to criticism. Schoolmen have 
actually accused scholars of being the agents of fascistic elements 
in the nation and scholars have accused schoolmen of seeking to 
promote an intellectual regimentation of youth which will lead 
inevitably to communism. 

To be sure, the controversy cannot help having some of the 
characteristics of a political campaign, for there will no doubt be 
in the future as in the past an appeal to voters and legislators for 
support, ultimately for financial support. Since education is to 
so large an extent publicly financed in this country, the responsibil- 
ity of educational leaders honestly and accurately to inform the 
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voters and the lawmakers is a great one. There is some evidence 
that the public, thanks particularly to articles in the public press, 
is becoming restive and uneasy about this controversy. If contin- 
ued, this reaction might become so serious as to have undesirable 
practical consequences for education, undesirable for both parties. 
This continuing spectacle of the learned falling out among them- 
selves is not likely to promote public confidence in education. 

To be sure, controversy may be a good thing in itself. Ina 
democracy, as a matter of fact, it is inevitable and essential. 
But this can be asserted only if the controversy leads to some good 
end; if, for example, controversy over ideas results in clarifica- 
tion of ideas and controversy over practices leads to improvement 
of these practices. Such a good end, however, is more likely to be 
realized as a consequence of self-criticism than by criticism from 
opponents. If representatives of both parties will undertake this, 
in the presence of one another with friendliness, tolerance, and 
objectivity, the results will be even more profitable. Our stu- 
dents and the American public have a right to expect this of edu- 
cators. 
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DEAR OLD GOLDEN RULE DAYS 


By PAUL ELMEN 


Northwestern University 


Fellowships are granted by the Fund for the Advancement of 
Education of the Ford Foundation on the novel principle that one’s 
work as a teacher will be improved by a year spent as a student, 
especially if the subject studied is other than one’s own. It is 
not obvious that the way to improve one’s garden is to hoe in a 
neighbor’s patch; but something like this happens, and the 
assumptions of the grant are sound. The benefit will be greater, 
of course, when the area of study chosen is far enough away from 
one’s habitual concerns to be genuinely new, and yet not so far 
away that it is only distracting. But no matter what subject is 
chosen, a minimal benefit will follow from the very fact that the 
professor has been given the chance to go back to school as a stu- 
dent. 

The fellowship year prevents one from confusing the cove in 
which one lives with the whole ocean. It should be obvious that 
our neighbor finds his work as interesting and as important as we 
find our own. Each discipline has topics which it thinks engross- 
ing, and these topics will probably have changed a great deal since 
we were introduced to the subject as undergraduates, when all the 
world was young. Each discipline has its own matter, its own 
methods, its own characteristic solutions; and from all of these 
there is something to learn, though we have abandoned the idea 
of making all knowledge our province. The Fellow will return 
tu his usual work with the feeling of having had a psychological 
shampoo. He will not again be an easy victim of academic 
localism. ‘On a huge hill,”” John Donne anticipated me in saying, 


Cragged, and steep, Truth stands, and he that will 
Reach her, about must, and about must go. 
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II 


Happily there may be, too, a direct correlation with one’s own 
subject, though it is easy to exaggerate the extent of this com- 
munion. We who are engaged in a rational enterprise must 
assume that there is one world, which has the character of a cosmos, 
though the congeries of meaning described in a university catalogue 
may obscure its basic unity. The insights into the structure of 
reality achieved by any discipline might therefore be helpful 
correctives to our own partial views, and might even induce us 
to reconsider our own typical concerns. The subject chosen for 
the allied field might also deal with some of the same material 
which we use. Existential philosophy, for example, has discovered 
the power and the precision with which poetry, drama, fiction, and 
the fine arts describe the human situation; and depth psychology 
has confirmed the experience of the abyss which ontology has for 
centuries described as the threat of nonbeing. 


Everywhere there is a cross-fertilization of ideas; the Fund has 
correctly appraised our ethos. Architecture, music, history, and 
political science have more in common than the concentrated study 
of graduate school gave us time to remember. Other subjects 
may seem alien to us only because we have given too little time to 
them. Often, too, a subsidiary field of study reappears in a 
scholar’s research; a year of study in that field, unrestricted by 
the limits of a particular problem, can do much to remove the 
feeling of being an impostor which any honest man feels when he 
uses material which he has not really had time to master. 


For a long time we have pointed out to students that it is neces- 
sary to have a broad background, and we have urged them to 
examine the varying questions and categories of perceiving reality 
in fields of concentration other than their own. Now the Ford 
Fousdation makes the point that the background should not be 
dubbed in and forgotten, but should be thought of as a constantly 
changing strategy by which the objects in the foreground achieve 
depth and contour. Much of a more practical nature can also be 
learned by studying the methods used in another field. It re- 
mains true, of course, that each discipline has procedural tech- 
niques which are its own, and from which po transfer may be 
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made; but when this has been granted, there remain numerous 
technical achievements in each field which may with profit be 
borrowed by other scholars. 

Moreover, it is worth while to compare the attitudes of students 
in other fields towards their subject matter. In the liberal arts, 
for example, it is a matter of concern that so many students 
remain outside their subjects, thinking of them as worth while 
because they have for so long been regarded as important, or be- 
cause they fulfill the requirements for later, more specialized study. 
Only the better students think of the liberal arts as matter which 
must be absorbed in order that the total personality might be 
enriched, and in order that one’s character as a civilized person 
might be changed. In the professional schools the students find 
it easier to understand the relevance of their work. The medical 
student knows that his course in pathology will be related to the 
patients he will find in his waiting room, the music student need 
not be told why he should study counterpoint, and the engineer 
supplies his own motivation for studying bridges. 

The visitor from the liberal arts wonders wistfully if any of this 
force and sense of direction could be accomplished in his own 
curriculum. It may be unrealistic to expect the same zeal in the 
pursuit of broadly humanizing ends that one finds in the study 
of matter which promises personal benefits more blandly. The 
impropriety of studying purely cultural subjects for purposes of 
individual aggrandizement may not be so widely felt, but the 
futility of studying them for this motive is apparent to all. The 
liberal arts have not lacked sponsors who have scorned the pru- 
dential argument. Perhaps “the education of the free mind” 
suffers because it has been too often urged, so that students find 
the concept empty and turn towards some sort of vocational train- 
ing which makes more modest claims, neither soaring so high nor 
yet falling so low. 

Students may turn from the liberal arts because they are often 
taught as A/tertumwissenschaft, dealing with ideas which once had 
vitality and therefore should be remembered with the greatest 
possible completeness and precision. But the irrelevance of such 
an approach is clear to the modern youngster, no matter how many 
other distractions should flutter his gaze. He will respond to such 
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an appeal by doodling in his notebook. Neither will he be per- 
suaded by any glib claims of cultural relevance—for instance, that 
Adam Bede should be read and remembered against the day when 
it is mentioned in a living room. Nor will he be stirred by the 
cry of art for art’s sake; mention to him a gem-like flame and he 
will think of a bunsen burner. What will the guard on the 
basketball team make of the gentle Bishop Huet of Avranches, 
who lived to be ninety-one and who read Theocritus in Greek every 
year during his favorite month of May? 

Surely the relevance of the liberal arts to our time may be 
demonstrated on grounds which would seem persuasive even to the 
young. The threat to free institutions is not imaginary, as the 
Nazis and now the Communists have reminded us; and Senator 
McCarthy’s following destroys whatever confidence we may have 
felt that the American love of freedom is instinctive. If liberty is 
lost, it will be in some measure because the perorations of our 
commencement addresses have been dismissed as platitudes; we 
have come to the dire straits that our clichés must save us. Do 
we not have in the goal of the free mind a motive which can in- 


spire the same devotion that is found in the professional and 
vocational schools? Is it not in this context that we can recover 
what Milton called “‘a complete and generous education?’ Such 
questions concerning one’s own assumptions are inevitably asked 
after a year spent in the study of another discipline. 


III 


Another obvious benefit of the fellowship year is the chance to 
observe some other teachers at work. To be sure, one has con- 
stant fellowship with colleagues during the regular school year; 
but the man one meets at committee meetings, at the faculty 
club, and at the Dean’s tea is not the man whom the students 
see. What is missing is the setting without which his work can- 
not be done—the chalk dust in the air, the oiled floors, the upraised 
hand. In the classroom you see the man as a practitioner of what 
might well be the most difficult of callings. You see him com- 
mitting errors which you have managed to avoid, and you see 
him accomplishing feats of pedagogy which you have not thought of 
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attempting. You recognize with some apprehension that even 
the character of the man is important in the learning process— 
perhaps more decisive than his grasp of the subject, his enthusiasm 
for his work, and his ability to communicate. The students study 
the man very carefully before they decide that he is a worthy 
person to whom their ignorance can safely be entrusted. 

It does not take long to discover that much less is communicated 
by the professor than he likes to assume. For one thing, even the 
sympathetic students do not share his enthusiasm for the topic 
at hand. What is for the professor an exciting conclusion, long 
sought for, at last discovered, and now presented with pride, may 
be for the students an observation in no way noteworthy. If the 
point is remembered at all, it will be in order that something might 
be written about it should the matter come up in the final examina- 
tion. What every teacher knows—and as promptly forgets—is 
that this subject, which is for him a life’s work, is for the student 
only one of five classes for the study of which the university has 
agreed to issue credits. Particularly at the end of the morning and 
at the end of the afternoon, after an intellectual potpourri, the 
student’s concern for the cultivation of his mind loses its urgency, 
and his interest in settling Aoti and its business is something less 
than rapt. The classroom apathy which the professor may ascribe 
to his own ineptness, or to the students’ intellectual ennui, may in 
all truth be physical fatigue. 

But whatever its source, distraction is the enemy of learning, and 
the successful lecturers I listened to were the ones who kept 
the subject matter steadily in focus before the class’s eye. 
Many devices are used to galvanize wandering wits. Some 
teachers plan trips for the class, bring in special recordings, intro- 
duce visiting speakers, and hold up illustrative materials. These 
strategies are often successful and the student is grateful for 
whatever novelty helps him beguile the languid hours of the day; 
whatever there is about our work that is visible will no doubt come 
into prominence now that television has invaded the classroom. 
But the difficulty is that such illustrative efforts easily degenerate 
into pure entertainment, and their instructive value is then 
dissipated. 
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Much the same must be said, I now believe, for the technique of 
class discussion. No doubt this method is necessary when meeting 
with the very young, for they have learned to associate the uplifted 
hand with all the deep necessities of life. It is also obviously 
appropriate for smaller classes, like seminars. There can be no 
denying that in a talkative class there is less sleeping, and the 
articulate minority will be thoroughly awake. In at least one of 
his many réles the teacher is, as Socrates observed, a midwife, 
not so much presenting something new as bringing out what is 
already there; and this can perhaps best be accomplished in a 
classroom version of the Socratic dialogue. The class may also 
profit by an intelligent objection, or by a question about the mate- 
rial which has puzzled many in the class. Participation is of 
course necessary in the learning process; but one can also take part 
by listening critically. For the more serious students, the subject 
provides its own dialectics, and the time spent in discussing 
capricious topics is wasted. When the lecturer stops presenting 
his material and announces a time for discussion, the snapping 
shut of the notebooks is the proof that nothing memorable is 
expected from the exchange. The truth seems to be that the 
most economical instruction comes when an able professor carefully 
controls the content of his course, speaking for the most part 
himself, and stopping at climacteric points to ask and to answer 
questions. 

This is not to deny that in the hands of a dull professor—a Mr. 
Chips from whom even quaintness has fled—the lecture class is a 
wretched way to spend the fleeting hours of youth. The few 
genuinely dull lectures I heard were full of generalities, like 
Polonius’ advice to Laertes, and were not related to the bright 
particularities of the real world. Lectures seemed dull when 
the professor thought of his work as indoctrination, and spent his 
hour delivering dogmata instead of shaping consciousness accord- 
ing to cognitive and ethical norms. On the other hand, classes 
seemed alive when the proper kind and amount of material was 
presented, when the polarities within the subject were sharply 
defined, and when the bold harmonies of the course determined 
the relevance of the details. Above all, classes were alive when 
the student was recognized as an individual, despite his youthful 
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Weltschmerz, who had an immortal soul and also some earthly 
promise. It was easy to tell when conscious effort had been made 
to guard the most valuable element in the complex of the school: 
the native curiosity of the young. Such orderly and animated 
classrooms are the glory of the schools. 


IV 


The chance to find out what students really think of the faculty 
helps to make the fellowship year memorable. In general, there is 
an obscure resistance to education, perhaps because of the primitive 
vitalities which are so apparent in our time and which threaten 
rational formulations at every turn. Professors become the 
victims of this vague hostility. It-came as a surprise to me that 
students are so little impressed by a professor’s academic achieve- 
ments. A man whose intellectual habits are known to scholars all 
over the world may be unknown to the graduates of Central High. 
Moreover, the position of being a student is not gratifying. He is 
cast in the réle of one who does not know, with only the dignity of 
a tabula rasa. His mood is like that of a dog who is being taught 
how to walk on its hind legs. It is easy to dislike the man who 
seems responsible for this indignity, and who holds your stock of 
information in such low esteem. 

All this, however, is the reverse side of the slate. The student 
has, I learned, a high regard for the professorial calling. The 
reason for this deference is partly, of course, that the professor 
decides the grade; and the grade a student gets determines the 
warmth of his reception at home, makes possible his entrance into 
professional schools, and influences the decision of his draft board. 
But there is also an honest regard for the faculty. The freshman 
discovers to his surprise that the image of the professor in the folk 
mind is wrong. The teachers he meets are not particularly 
absent-minded, are not withdrawn into ivory towers, and are not 
strangers to the commerce of life. They may be favorably com- 
pared in urbanity and in common sense with the man in the local 
meat market. Each of them has chosen to devote his life to an 
exacting profession in which the material rewards are not prom- 
inent, and this in itself seems an admirable if somewhat puzzling 
decision. 
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Partly, it must be admitted, because the professor controls the 
area of discussion, he seems to the student to be very well in- 
formed. Presumably he has at one time done well the work upon 
which the student is now engaged. The teacher also appears as 
a protagonist whose cause is reason. Despite the activist frame 
of the student’s mind, and the low regard in which he has been 
taught to hold contemplation, he comes to the end of his college 
career with an attitude towards the faculty which approaches 
affection. At least during the sentimentalities of commencement 
week he might be willing to say of teaching what Aristotle said of 
dialectics: “‘All of the sciences, indeed, are more necessary than 
this, but none is better.’”? Students and townsmen alike regard 
the professor with astonishment not unmixed with respect. This 
attitude is very plain when one is sitting on the other side of the 
desk, and it supplies the reservoir of prestige which makes learning 
possible. 

The Fund for the Advancement of Education is right: a teacher 
will profit from a year spent among the students. After having 
been reminded of what they are up against, he will redouble his 
efforts to be helpful, and might even begin to think their victories 
and their failures his own. At the very least, he will be more 
conscious of any mannerisms which leave him vulnerable to the 
class mimics who he knows will be performing just before he 
makes his entrance. And thanks to what he has learned during 
his year away, he will try to drop the Delphic attitude which seems 
so odd when there are no suppliants. 

Are there any questions? 
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FINANCING COLLEGE FOR FACULTY 
CHILDREN 


By FRANCIS P. KING 


Teachers Insurance and Annuity Association 


A study recently completed for the Fund for the Advancement 
of Education by the Teachers Insurance and Annuity Association 
deals with faculty members’ problems in financing the college edu- 
cation of their children.!’ The purpose of the present article is 
to review briefly the objectives and scope of the TIAA study, sum- 
marize material in the report relating to foundation cooperation 
in the solution of faculty children’s educational problems, and de- 
scribe in some detail measures which individual faculty members 
can use independently in financing the college education of their 
children. 

The objective of the TIAA study was to seek out ways of in- 
creasing the attractiveness of college teaching through helping 
teachers with the problem of financing the college education of 
their children. This objective grew out of a recognition that aver- 
age teaching salaries in colleges, compared with other professional 
salaries, are at present relatively unattractive. While no one 
enters teaching to amass a fortune, satisfactory compensation is 
needed to attract able young teachers, especially as college enroll- 
ments begin increasing in the next few years. 

Though a foundation cannot assume responsibility for a general 
increase in faculty salaries, it can search for ancillary means of 
increasing the attractiveness of college teaching. Consequently, 
the Fund for the Advancement of Education requested TIAA to 
determine what practical measures, if any, of helping college teach- 
ers with the college education of their children might help make 
college teaching more attractive. 


1Francis P. King, Financing the College Education of Faculty Children. New 
York: Henry Holt & Co., 1954. 
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II 


The study’s scope was made intentionally broad and included 
examination of numerous methods of possible foundation cooper- 
ation with colleges and individuals. It was necessary at the out- 
set of the study to know existing patterns and preferences ex- 
hibited by faculty members in planning their children’s college 
education, and to know whether faculty members thought aid in 
this field would be worth while. 

To answer questions on faculty preferences in educational pat- 
terns and to secure opinions as to whether some form of outside 
aid in college-educating faculty children would be worth while, 
interviews were conducted at a selected list of 23 colleges and uni- 
versities in different areas of the country. 

The institutions at which interviews were conducted are: 


Amherst College Reed College 

Bryn Mawr College Richmond, University of 
Butler University Roanoke College 

Columbia University Smith College 

Indiana University Trinity College 

Lewis and Clark College Virginia, University of 
Massachusetts, University of Wabash College 

New York University Washington and Lee University 
Pennsylvania, University of William and Mary, College of 
Purdue University Williams College 
Randolph-Macon College Wooster, College of 


Randolph-Macon Woman’s College 


The interviews revealed faculty members’ intentions and hopes 
concerning their children’s college education and led to the con- 
clusion that a foundation study in this area might produce worth- 
while results. The study then proceeded to a second phase, the 
examination of various cooperative methods which might lend 
themselves to foundation support. Following their consideration, 
methods the individual himself might use independently of outside 
help were studied. Finally, a report, including specific recommen- 
dations, was submitted to the Fund for the Advancement of Edu- 
cation. It was then decided to publish the report. 
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The group of cooperative plans investigated by the study were 
the following, briefly reviewed in summary form: 

(1) Group educational endowment insurance. A joint-contribu- 
tory plan was considered, in which a foundation and the faculty 
parent would share premiums for an endowment maturing at the 
college entrance age of the faculty child. Such a plan would be 
written on a group basis, with the faculty premiums submitted 
through the local college office and with the required participation 
of a certain proportion of the eligible faculty with children. After 
careful study it was concluded that foundation contributions to 
this plan would, if benefits were to be of even modest size, be much 
greater than foundation resources ordinarily permit. Moreover, 
foundation funds are not usually available as substantial supple- 
ments to the savings of individuals, as such use departs from the 
venture capital concept of foundation giving. 

(2) 4 combined fixed-dollar and equity investment system. The 
inability of any individual to predict just what the dollar’s pur- 
chasing power will be twenty or thirty years hence has in the past 
meant that seemingly adequate savings preparation for retire- 
ment turns out to be inadequate in later years. To help prevent 
this, the individual may accumulate equity investments over a 
period of twenty or thirty years, so that during the fifteen or so 
years of retirement his capital appreciation and dividend income 
will more closely follow changes in the cost of living. But since 
fixed-dollar investments—bonds, savings, endowment insurance— 
maintain a steady dollar income during periods of declining prices, 
these too must form a part of an individual’s savings program. 
Combining the two brings into being a total investment income 
which is reasonably able to adjust itself to widely varying eco- 
nomic conditions. 

The TIAA study examined a combined equity and fixed-dollar 
investment system designed as a savings method for faculty chil- 
dren’s college education. A hypothetical combined fund was com- 
pared with a straight fixed-dollar savings fund. Ten-year periods 
of savings, followed by a four-year period of fund liquidation, were 
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studied covering the years 1880 to 1953. Comparison of the ex- 
perience of the two funds led to the conclusion that, for these rela- 
tively short periods of savings and liquidation, the advantage of 
the combined fund over the fixed-dollar fund, while marked (espe- 
cially recently), was not of sufficient frequency and magnitude to 
warrant the consideration of establishing a special organization to 
apply the arrangement to the educational financing of college fac- 
ulty children. Such measures, however, may be taken by the 
individual and the information which was derived from the special 
studies deserves the careful attention of the individual as he con- 
siders his own savings methods. The combined fund perform- 
ance-study is described in more detail later in the present article 
and fully in the published TIAA report. 

(3) A deposit-loan plan. A plan was studied which would pro- 
vide for annual deposits by the faculty father for his child’s college 
education for a period of years preceding the education. These 
deposits would be continued throughout and after the education, 
while during the educational years, after the accumulated deposits 
had been exhausted, annual loans to meet the remaining educa- 
tional costs would be made. The continued regular annual pay- 
ments by the faculty father would repay the loan over a period of 
years following the completion of the child’s education. The 
interest rate would be moderate. After the loan fund had been 
established and in operation for a few years, it would be expected 
to establish itself on a self-sustaining basis. The TIAA report 
recommended that a plan of this kind might be worthy of further 
study. 

(4) Reciprocal tuition-waiver among cooperating colleges. The 
Faculty Children’s Tuition Exchange, founded at Williams College 
as an informal tuition exchange organization among private col- 
leges, was the only group plan studied which was already actually 
in operation. Any four-year private college remitting the full 
amount of tuition to faculty children could become a member of the 
FCTE. 

A statement of the FCTE sets down the three basic ideas on 
which it was founded: “Although most colleges provide free tui- 
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tion for children of their own faculty members, girls whose parents 
teach at men’s colleges and boys whose parents teach at women’s 
colleges are not aided by this. Moreover, many parents and chil- 
dren, including those at coeducational institutions, feel that the 
college experience is more satisfactory if it takes place away from 
the home town.... This [FCTE] agreement provides a method, 
at low cost, of reducing the financial worries of faculty members 
with college-age children.” 

After giving careful study to the FCTE, the TIAA report con- 
cluded that the FCTE should be incorporated, be given initial foun- 
dation support, and should expand its membership and services. 
The Fund for the Advancement of Education, following consider- 
ation of the TIAA report, made a grant of funds to the Exchange 
organization. The grant provides $38,000 to Williams College as 
fiscal agent for the first year of expanded operation. After the 
first year’s operation, the Fund will consider grants to the Exchange 
itself in the amount of $71,000 to cover the period June 1, 1955 
through May 31, 1959. At the end of the five-year period it is 
contemplated that the Exchange organization will become self- 
supporting. 

In incorporating, the name of the FCTE was shortened to 
Tuition Exchange, partly to emphasize that the children of any 
staff member of a participating college are eligible if they receive 
full tuition-waiver privileges at the home institution. Dean 
Robert R. R. Brooks, founder of the exchange organization, be- 
came its executive director. The new Tuition Exchange is open to 
all four-year colleges and universities, both public and private. 
The operation of the exchange is described below. 

1 Actually, by no means do “‘most colleges” provide free tuition for children of 
their own faculty members. A study of tuition discounts to faculty children in 363 
U.S. institutions of higher learning, made by Charles W. Hoff, University of Omaha 
in 1953, shows that only 36 per cent of private institutions grant discounts of 100 
per cent. Another 36 per cent granted a 50 per cent tuition discount to faculty 
children, while most of the remaining grants were below so per cent of tuition. 
About 20 per cent granted no tuition discounts at all to faculty children. At pres- 


ent very few publicly supported institutions make tuition discounts available to 
faculty children, 
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IV 


Methods Useful to the Individual Teacher in Financing his 
Children’s College Education 


1. Turrion ExcHANGE 


Teachers employed by institutions belonging to the Tuition 
Exchange may send their children away to a widening group of 
colleges free of the tuition expense. 

An education away from home. How important is it that the 
faculty child’s college education be obtained away from home? 
Going away may be more expensive, even if tuition remission is 
available, since there are the added costs of board, room, and trans- 
portation. Despite the added cost, the TIAA study reveals that 
providing his child’s education away from the home campus is a 
major objective of most college staff members. 

Almost every college teacher interviewed felt that his child’s 
college education ought to be obtained in a new social environ- 
ment, where the student’s independence and self-reliance would 
be augmented. Too often, staff members felt, the faculty child 
attending his father’s institution is socially and psychologically 
handicapped. Occasionally his father’s colleagues and his fellow 
students expect too much of him; his singular position as a faculty 
child may tend to embarrass him before his student peers; in try- 
ing to be objective about him, teachers in the institution may over- 
compensate to his disadvantage, or they may treat him with undue 
favor, also to his ultimate disadvantage. Admittedly, some or 
all of these campus behavior patterns may seem irrational, but 
they are situations on which faculty attitudes are based, and they 
tend strongly to influence teachers when they plan for their chil- 
dren’s college education. 

While the parental objective is simply to encourage and develop 
the student’s independence, it also seems that faculty children 
themselves want to spend their college years in a new environment. 
In addition, the home institution may not offer the particular sub- 
ject matter the student wishes to study and, of course, men’s or 
women’s colleges cannot offer a local education to faculty children 
of both sexes. 
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Tuition remission. Each college, upon entering Tuition Ex- 
change, commits itself to remit during the succeeding five years the 
full undergraduate tuition of a stated number of faculty children. 
Tuition is defined as fees normally paid by all undergraduates, but 
not including special fees, room, or board. Faculty children may 
be defined any way the college wishes—the definition may include 
children of instructional staff, administrative staff, and of all other 
college employees, if the college so wishes. 

The commitment is as closely related as possible to the number 
of the college’s own eligible children likely to go to college in the 
next five years. The five-year forecast is revised annually; it 
serves as a guide to the availability of tuition remission at member 
colleges. The commitment is stated in terms of students per four- 
year undergraduate education. Semester units, however, are used 
in recording students exchanged so that student withdrawals or 
transfers do not cancel an entire four-year commitment. 

Application for admission as a faculty child. How does the fac- 
ulty child proceed with an application to another member college 
of the Tuition Exchange? Ifa child of a professor at member Col- 
lege B wishes to apply to member College A, he makes a regular 
application, to which is added the statement that he hopes to be 
admitted tuition-free as a faculty child under the terms of Tuition 
Exchange. If College A’s quota is filled, the applicant is promptly 
notified so that he may apply to some other member college of his 
choice. 

If the applicant is admitted under the Tuition Exchange plan, 
the Tuition Exchange liaison officer of admitting College A com- 
pletes and sends to the Tuition Exchange a standardized journal 
sheet giving the name of the child, the name of College B from 
which the child comes, and the number of semesters the child will 
need to complete the requirements for the bachelor’s degree. In 
the case of transfers or students already advanced at the time a 
college enters the Exchange, less than eight semester units would be 
credited the admitting college. 

On receiving a journal sheet, the secretary of the Exchange posts 
* semester credits to the ledger of College A and x semester debits 
to the ledger of College B. The secretary then notifies the liaison 
officer of College B of this debit. 
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Colleges having applications for tuition remission in one year 
which, if granted, would exceed their credit limit are free to select 
the actual grantees in any way they wish. Colleges may do this 
upon a first-come-first-served basis. Or they may hold all appli- 
cations until a deadline and select from them on a basis of merit, 
geographical distribution, or customary close relations with par- 
ticular institutions. If the latter policy is adopted, selections 
should be made as early as possible in order to discourage multiple 
applications. So that they may apply elsewhere, immediate 
notification of rejected applicants that the quota is complete is 
essential. 

Record of credits and debits. A central record of semester-unit 
credits and debits is maintained by the director of the Exchange. 
Entries are made according to the number of semester units re- 
quired for the completion of the education of each child admitted 
under the reciprocal program. If a child leaves college before com- 
pleting his four-year education, the number of semester-unit credits 
for the institution he attended is correspondingly reduced. If a 
faculty child chooses to attend the college in which his father 
teaches, this is also reported to the Exchange director, and the 
appropriate number of semester units is entered as both a credit 
and a debit for that college. 

To prevent “runs” on its resources, each college limits its net 
credits earned by tuition remissions at any one time to 30 per cent 
of its estimated tuition remissions for the succeeding five years. 
For example, if the five-year estimate of College A is twenty chil- 
dren (160 semester units) and the current net credit (imports minus 
exports) is six children (48 semester units), College A need remit 
no more tuitions until additional exports have brought the net 
credit below forty-eight semester credits. 

On the other hand, to protect member colleges from the embar- 
rassment of being unable to pay their debts, the net debits of any 
college are not at any time to exceed 40 per cent of the estimated 
credits to be earned during the succeeding five years. Faculty 
children from colleges exceeding this limit will not be granted tui- 
tion remissions by other member colleges. They may, of course, 
be granted a tuition remission by the home college. For example, 
if College A, with a five-year commitment of 20 children (160 
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semester units) has a current net debit (exports minus imports) of 
8 children (64 semester units) College A cannot export another 
faculty child until it imports another. 

Admission standards. Each member college is completely free 
to apply its normal admission standards to any child applying 
under the Tuition Exchange agreement for admission and tuition 
remission. The exporting college, however, is the sole judge as to 
whether the child is eligible for a tuition remission except that the 
importing college may refuse a tuition remission on the ground that 
to do so would result in exceeding its 30 per cent credit limit. 

Support of the Tuition Exchange. While current expansion and 
development of the Tuition Exchange is financially assisted by the 
Fund for the Advancement of Education, the Exchange remains 
self-supporting through an initiation fee of $10 and annual member- 
ship fees established by the board of trustees on the basis of the 
size of each institution and the use which it makes of the Exchange. 

Liaison between the college and the Tuition Exchange. Communi- 
cation between the member college and the Tuition Exchange is 
maintained by the local Tuition Exchange liaison officer. He 
notifies the executive director of commitments or changes in com- 
mitments, reports credits earned, represents the college in Tuition 
Exchange meetings, counsels local staff members on the use of the 
Exchange, and interprets for them the Exchange balance sheet, 
showing how the net commitment and net credit or net debit figures 
reflect the current availability of tuition remissions at each college 
on the list. 

The purely financial requirements of a college education. Despite 
the Tuition Exchange, scholarships, student part-time work, sum- 
mer jobs, etc., a college student’s parents are usually called upon to 
furnish varying amounts of money for college. 

College costs vary considerably and depend on the type of col- 
lege, its location, and of course the tastes and spending potential of 
the individual student. Private women’s colleges are generally 
the most expensive, often requiring from $1600 to $1900 per year 
for tuition, room, and board only. Total expenses (tuition, room, 
board, and minimum personal expenses) at private men’s colleges 
and private coeducational colleges and universities are usually be- 
tween $1200 and $1500. The cost of attending a publicly sup- 
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ported institution is lessened by substantially lower tuition—esti- 
mates of average tuition, fees, room, and board for a year range 
between $700 and $800. To these last estimates should be added 
a minimum of $200 for personal expenses. 

Tuition and fees account mainly for differences in the cost of 
attending private and state-supported institutions. Many state 
universities charge only modest fees to resident undergraduates, 
often considerably less than $100a year. For nonresident students 
there is usually an additional tuition charge ranging from $150 to 
$300 per year. Since private colleges and universities depend on 
tuition to defray a much larger part of the cost of a student’s edu- 
cation, undergraduate tuition per year may range from $300 to 
$700 or more. 

If tuition is accounted for by Tuition Exchange arrangements, a 
college education may still require perhaps between $700 and 
$1000 per year, depending on the institution selected. What 
methods are available through which such amounts can be pro- 
vided by the efforts of the individual faculty parent? The prin- 
cipal means available include insurance, savings in fixed-dollar re- 
turn investments, savings in equity investments, and borrowing. 


2. INSURANCE 


Life insurance is usually applied to a program of savings for a 
college education either (a) as a combined savings and protection 
plan—normally endowment insurance, or (b) as protection designed 
to complement a separate savings program—normally term or 
ordinary lifeinsurance. By protection is meant providing the fam- 
ily with a sum of money which, had the breadwinner (the insured) 
lived, would have proceeded from his earnings. 

An endowment policy provides for a face amount to 
be paid to the insured on a future maturity date which he selects 
when he begins the policy. If he dies before that date, the face 
amount is paid to his beneficiary. 

Term insurance gives protection for a specified number of years, 
and expires without value at the end of the term period. The face 
value is paid to the beneficiary if the insured dies during the term 
period, but nothing is paid if he lives. The premiums for term 
insurance are, of course, very low because of the absence of the 
savings feature. In connection with a separate savings program, 
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term insurance can provide a “completion guarantee” because it 
automatically completes the savings goal if the insured dies before 
completing it himself. 

Ordinary life insurance, with an accumulating cash value, pro- 
vides protection and may also be adapted to educational uses by 
taking the cash value or by borrowing on the policy. 

Any discussion of adapting insurance plans to college education 
savings programs should be prefaced with the statement that the 
average college staff member does not own enough life insurance 
to provide his family with a minimum standard of living in the 
event of his premature death. Hence, the staff member consider- 
ing the use of insurance for financing a college education must bear 
in mind that in case of his death there may be family needs more 
immediate and far more serious than those connected with the 
children’s college education. He must first make sure that his 
surviving family has enough to live on while the children are grow- 
ing up to college age. 

Endowment insurance. Endowment insurance purchased for an 
education savings program should normally mature in something 
less than 20 years. If the insurance is begun during the child’s 
first year, an endowment period of 16 to 18 years is appropriate. 
If the insurance is issued later, a shorter endowment period is re- 
quired to mature the policy in time for the child’s college entrance. 
The shorter the endowment period, the higher the annual cost. 

While most endowment insurance is written on the life of the 
head of the family, endowment insurance for educational purposes 
is often written on the life of the child. In the latter case it is the 
savings element of the endowment policy that is most important, 
since the insurance element in juvenile endowments is obviously 
of no use in connection with the child’s college education. The 
father, of course, pays the premiums for juvenile insurance, and in 
case of his death some provision must be made for their continua- 
tion. Therefore, companies issuing juvenile endowments provide 
at additional cost a payor benefit, i.e., a clause that continues the 
policy in force until maturity if the person paying the premiums 
(the payor) dies. 

With juvenile educational endowment insurance, the maturity 
value of the policy is not paid until the child reaches college age. If 
the child’s father dies in the interim, no insurance proceeds are 
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available to the family, even though there be serious and immedi- 
ate financial needs at the time. Since so many college families are 
“underinsured,” this is an important factor in deciding whether 
endowment insurance should be issued on the life of the father or 
the child. 

Juvenile endowment with payor benefit is slightly more expen- 
sive than a regular endowment written on the father’s life. Using 
(gross) premiums (excluding any dividend payments and including 
waiver of premium) of an average agency life insurance company, 
Table 1 compares premiums for the two types of endowments. 


TaBLe 1—Enpowment at Ace 18—JuvENILE ENDOWMENT COMPARED WITH 
Recutar ENDOWMENT ON Parent’s Lire—Gross ANNUAL PREMIUMS PER $1000 
oF INsuRANCE PurRCHASED aT CHILD’s AGE 0 (UNDER 6 Montus) 


Annual Premium 


Juvenile Endowment Regular Endowment on 
on Child’s Life Parent's Life (with 
Age of Parent (with Payor Benefit) Waiver of Premium) 


25 $59.74 $55.88 
30 60.22 56.83 


35 61.18 58.29 
40 62.92 60.57 


What is the cost of endowment insurance written on the father’s 
life? This is shown by Table 2, which gives annual premiums at 
TIAA rates for various endowment periods and various ages of the 
male parent. The rates shown include the disability waiver of 
premium benefit, which provides that if the father becomes totally 
and permanently disabled the insurance company will continue the 
endowment policy in force until maturity without further premium 
payments. The premiums shown are the gross premiums—that is, 
dividends are not taken into account. 

Ordinary life insurance. Ordinary life insurance may be used 
for educational purposes. Ordinary life insurance provides life- 
time protection with the face value payable at death, premiums 
payable throughout the life of the insured. The proceeds of ordi- 
nary life insurance may be used for a college education in case of 
the death of the insured, i.e., as a completion guarantee for a regu- 
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lar savings program. The cash value may be applied to educa- 
tional purposes at any given time, that is, the policy may be sur- 
rendered for its cash value or it may be used as collateral for a 
loan. 


TABLE 2—EnpDowMENT InsuraNcE—Gross ANNUAL PREMIUMS PER $1000 Ma- 
TuRITY VALUE FoR STATED AGES AND PERIoDs 


TIAA Gross Premium Rates Before Dividends (Including Disability Waiver of 
Premium) 


Endowment Period (10 to 20 Years) 


Age 

at Issue 
25 - $50.71 


30 : 51.43 
31 ; . 51.62 


35 ‘ $2.54 
36 .89 4 52.84 
.12 81. 53-14 
39 64 81. 53.88 
4° 81. 54.28 


For the teacher who does not have very much life insurance pro- 
tection, an increase in the amount of his ordinary life insurance 
can result in more insurance protection during the infancy and 
childhood of his offspring, with a modest amount potentially avail- 
able as cash value when a child reaches college age. In this way, 
essential insurance protection while the children are growing up 
may be transformed later into a modest educational fund. 

Table 3 shows the cash value of an ordinary life TIAA policy 
at the eighteenth year and the amount of protection (face amount) 
afforded the family of an insured, ages 30 and 35 at issue. 


+ 
20 
$45.12 
45.24 | 
45.39 
45.55 
45.72 
45.88 
46.10 
46.32 
46.55 
46.82 
47.11 
47 -43 
47-77 
48.15 
48.56 
49 
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3—Awmounts or Orpinary Lire Insurance NEEDED TO Provips Various 
Casu Va.ues aT 18TH Po.icy Year, InsureD’s AGE 30 AND 35 AT IssuB 


TIAA Gross Premium Rates Before Dividends (Includes Disability Waiver of 
Premium) 


-——— Age 30 at Issue —— -— Age 35 at Issue —— 
Cash Value at Face Annual Face Annual 
18th Year Amount Premium Amount Premium 


# 3,386.00 $ 69.48 # 3,002.00 $ 72.47 

6,772.00 138.96 6,004.00 144.94 

10,158.00 208 .44 9,006 .c0 217.40 

13,544.00 277.92 12,008 289 .87 

5000 16,930.00 347-40 15,010.00 362.34 
6000 20,316.00 416.88 18,012.00 434.81 


From Table 3 it can be seen that for $217.40 a year a man of 
age 35 can buy $9000 of insurance protection for his family while 
the family is growing up. He will have, at the end of eighteen 
years, $3000 cash value for educational use, if he so wishes. Fora 
$3000 endowment policy he would have paid $157.62 (Table 2), 
which would give him the same amount of cash at the end of eight- 
een years, but his interim protection would be but one-third of 


that afforded by his ordinary life policy. By taking the cash value 
of an ordinary life policy, the policy is terminated. If the policy- 
holder wishes to retain his insurance protection, he may use his 
policy as collateral for a loan. 

Term insurance. Like ordinary life insurance, term insurance 
may be used as a completion guarantee for educational savings. 
With term insurance the protection is for a specified period; pre- 
miums cease and the insurance expires without cash valu: at the 
end of the term period. Term insurance is the cheapest form of 
completion guarantee insurance. It insures the achievement of a 
separate savings plan in the event of the death of the breadwinner. 
After the savings goal has been reached, term insurance need not 
be continued, as its work has been completed. Table IV shows 
annual premiums for TIAA term insurance for various periods of 
time and different face amounts. 
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TaBLB 4—TeRm INsuRANCE—Facg VALUES AND Premiums ror Various TsRM 
Periops, Acg 35 aT Issuz 


TIAA Gross Premium Rates Before Dividends (Includes Disability Waiver of 
Premium) 
Annual Premium 
Face Value 10-Yr. Term 15-Yr. Term 20-Yr. Term 
# 9.29 $10.47 $11.95 
18.58 20.94 23.90 
27.87 31.41 35.85 
37.16 41.88 47.80 


46.45 52.35 59-75 
55.74 62.82 71.70 


3. SAVINGS AND INVESTMENTS 


Savings in banks and bonds—fixed-dollar return. Among the 
most common methods of saving money are bank savings and the 
purchase of government, corporate, and municipal bonds. Regular 
savings with compound interest in an insured bank, or regular pur- 
chase of savings bonds, each over a sufficiently long period of time, 
can lead to substantial accumulations. A number of the teachers 
interviewed in the TIAA study stated that money they saved in 
this way between 1930 and the end of World War II provided the 
college education their children received. 

It was indicated in the previous section on insurance that endow- 
ment insurance combined insurance and savings into one package. 
How does the endowment type of savings compare with savings in 
bonds? Table 5 compares an endowment insurance savings pro- 
gram with two other programs, a bond savings program combined 
with ordinary life insurance, and a second bond program combined 
with term insurance. The savings period is 15 years, with a goal of 
$1000 at the end of the period, or with at least $1000 to be paid to 
the beneficiary in case the breadwinner dies during the fifteen-year 
period. 

The three plans compared show that for those who use endow- 
ment insurance as a savings device, over a period of 15 years its 
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annual cost is slightly less than either term or ordinary life insur- 
ance accompanied with the systematic purchase of bonds. For a 
fifteen-year period beginning at age 35 of the insured, ordinary life 
costs less annually than term, since it not only provides the com- 


TABLE 5—THREE Pans TO Provide $1000 AT THE Enp oF Firreen YEARS 
Plan A—Endowment Insurance 
15-Year TIAA Endowment—Issue Age 35 


Annual Premium (including disability waiver of premium) $63.62 
Total of 15 Premiums $954.30 
Total Dividends (1953 Scale) 68 .68 


Cost of Program $885.62 


Plan B—Term Insurance and Bonds 
15-Year TIAA Term (Level) Plus U. S. Government Bonds 

Annual Premium (term insurance, including disability waiver 

of premium) 
Annual Deposit on Bonds (approximately three $18.75 bonds 

per year) 

Total Annual Cost 

Total 15 Payments $976.65 
Total Dividends 39-31 
Cost of Program $937 -34 


Plan C—Ordinary Life Insurance and Bonds 
TIAA Ordinary Life (Using Cash Value) Plus U. S. Government Bonds 
Annual Premium (ordinary life insurance, including disability 


waiver of premium) 
Annual Bond Deposit 
Total Annual Cost 
Total 15 Payments $956.40 
Total Dividends 43.91 


Cost of Program $912.49 


pletion guarantee but a cash value at the end of the period, thus 
reducing the number of bonds it is necessary to purchase. Cost 
differences are explained by differences in coverage during the 


$10.47 
54.64 
$65.11 
$24.14 
_39.62 
$63.76 
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fifteen-year period. In case the insured dies in the interim, under 
the bond-purchase program his heirs have the bonds purchased to 
date plus the face value of insurance. 

One disadvantage inherent in voluntary periodic bank deposits 
or bond purchases for educational purposes is that the discipline 
needed for continuation of the program must come entirely from 
the saver or his family. Often the savings are diverted to other 
uses in an emergency or may be foregone in order to provide for 
more current needs. Endowment insurance, on the other hand, 
helps savings discipline and budgeting by the forceful appearance 
of the annual premium notice coupled with the possibility of 
jeopardizing the insurance coverage if the premium is not paid. 

Protecting savings against inflation. As living costs increase, the 
purchasing power of accumulated savings and of current income 
declines. In the past fifteen years, the dollar’s purchasing power 
has declined almost 50 per cent. Certainly there is no assurance 
that the price level of 1960 or 1970 will be what it is today. It may 
be higher or lower. At present teachers are seriously concerned 
about the inroads inflation makes on their savings and some of 
those interviewed indicated that they hesitated to make current 
sacrifices in order to save when there was little assurance that in- 
flation would not dissipate their efforts. What can be done about 
assuring the individual that his savings will retain their original 
purchasing power? 

Combining fixed-return investments with equity investments. 
Periods of inflation adversely affect the purchasing power of money 
saved when invested in fixed-interest obligations. Common stock 
investments can help the individual counteract inflationary losses 
by providing returns that tend to follow increases in living costs. 
But since deflationary periods may periodically follow periods of 
high prices—periods when common stocks normally shrink in value 
and dividends are low—the investor should not depend exclusively 
on equities. Investment of savings in doth fixed-interest obliga- 
tions and in equities seems the wisest method of balancing the 
effects of price declines and price increases. 

Mutual funds. Investment in carefully selected mutual funds, 
sometimes called investment trusts, may be one method of pro- 
tecting savings against the erosions of inflation. Assets of many of 
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the mutual funds are invested in a wide range of companies and 
industries, providing extensive diversification of the investor’s 
dollar, and are professionally managed. Mutual funds emphasize 
to potential investors the opportunities they represent for diversi- 
fication with sound management. 

Mutual funds’ “loading” charges average 7.5 per cent—that is, 
each time shares are bought by the investor he pays on the average 
7.5 per cent above the net asset value of the shares he buys. In 
selling his shares, the investor gets the net asset value as computed 
on the date of sale (the so-called “bid” price). The average 7.5 
per cent loading is largely a sales commission. There is also an 
annual management charge, usually not more than .5 per cent of 
net asset value. 

Mutual funds may be attractive to investors who do not wish to 
be beset by the investment decisions required of the purchaser of 
individual common stocks. Mutual funds are not well suited for 
those who wish to go in and out of the market, or who wish to 
supervise their own equity investment portfolio. 

Level monthly common stock investment. Individual common 
stock issues may be purchased on a regular monthly installment 
plan. A recently developed plan of this type is the Monthly In- 
vestment Plan of the New York Stock Exchange. Under this plan, 
the individual investor pays a monthly amount to a broker of his 
choice and designates the particular issue of stock he wishes to 
purchase. Each regular payment buys a share or a portion of a 
share which is credited to the investor’s account. Dividends be- 
gin accumulating at once on shares and fractions of shares pur- 
chased. The least amount which may be applied to monthly in- 
stallment purchases is $40. A regular broker’s commission of 6 
per cent on purchases of less than $100 is charged. For purchases 
over $100 the commission is $3, plus 1 per cent, with a minimum 
of $6. 

Common stock purchases by the dollar rather than by the share 
enable the purchaser to benefit from changes in the price of the 
stock. The regular dollar amount buys more shares of stock when 
its price is low and fewer shares when it is high. The result is that 
the average cost per share will be below the average of the prices 
at the separate times purchases are made. 


| 
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The Monthly Investment Plan, which went into operation in 
January, 1954, enables the individual to budget his common stock 
purchases and to set aside $40 or more a month which is used im- 
mediately as an equity investment. The plan makes it possible 
for many who have never used the opportunity for equity invest- 
ment to begin a program. As for selecting the particular stock he 
wishes to acquire, the broker is always ready to provide the neces- 
sary information. The investor may purchase any number of 
shares he wishes. 

Liquidating a combined equity and fixed-dollar investment. Pro- 
viding funds for a college education requires that considerable 
amounts become available at children’s college age. Savings must 
be spent: bonds are cashed in, bank savings withdrawn, and share 
holdings sold. The effectiveness of a savings program depends, of 
course, on its duration and the amount saved, but it also depends on 
values of the investment and on the cost of living at the point of 
liquidation. Consequently it is prudent to have available both 
fixed-dollar savings and equity investments to assure the ade- 
quacy of the college education fund when the time arises for its use 
no matter what the nature of prevailing economic conditions. 

This will be true for both short-range economic fluctuations and 
long-range economic trends. The longer the savings accumulation 
period, in fact, the more profound is the need for investments which 
follow the general price levels in their capital value and yield. 
Economists point to a long-run built-in inflationary bias in the 
economy, based on such economic practices as escalator-wage 
clauses, parity prices, budget deficits, government borrowing, subsi- 
dies, etc. Rather than attempting to guess the economic picture 
a number of years hence, it is preferable to hedge against both in- 
flation and deflation. 

Does a combined fixed-dollar and equity savings program accom- 
plish this task? To test what would have happened in the past 
to $100 invested each year for ten years in a combined fund, TIAA 
compared the experiences of a hypothetical combined fund with 
those of a straight fixed-dollar fund. Eight ten-year accumu- 
lations, covering the span of years from 1880 to 1950, were tested. 
Each accumulation period was followed by a four-year liquidation 
period, the duration of a college education. Over these four-year 


| 
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periods the purchasing power of the accumulated savings funds 
was compared with a 100 per cent standard of constant purchasing 
power. 

The fixed-dollar fund was accumulated by investing $100 a year 
for ten years in fixed-dollar assets at the average interest rate of life 
insurance investments in the various periods. The combined fund 
was accumulated by investing $50 a year for ten years in fixed- 
dollar assets at the life insurance rate and $50 a year in common 
stocks. The common stock experience was based on the Cowles 
Commission All Stock Price Index Series P, which was extended 
from its expiry date of 1938 by “chaining in’”’ the Standard and 
Poor’s Weekly Index of composite stock prices. The data and 
methods of computation used are taken from and explained more 
fully in William C. Greenough, 4 New Approach to Retirement 
Income, Teachers Insurance and Annuity Association, 1951. 

In the 1890-1893 liquidation period (1880-1890 accumulation) 
the fixed-dollar fund did slightly better than the combined fund 
but both remained close to the constant purchasing power norm. 

In the 1900-1903 liquidation period, the fixed-dollar fund was 
below constant purchasing power in all four years, descending to 
86 per cent in 1903, while the combined fund remained above in 
each year, going to as high as 122 per cent in 1902. 

In the 1910-1913 period, the combined fund fared better than 
the fixed-dollar fund, though both funds were somewhat below the 
100 per cent purchasing power norm. 

In the 1920-1923 period, the purchasing power of both funds 
was considerably below the constant purchasing power line, with 
payments from each averaging about the same over the four years. 

For the 1930-1933 period, there was better than 100 per cent 
constant purchasing power in both funds. As might be expected 
in depression conditions, the combined fund considerably declined 
in dollar payments during one of the worst years of the depression, 
1932, but still stayed above the constant purchasing power line. 
Dollar payments from the fixed fund were lower than those from 
the combined fund in 1930 and 1931, were higher in 1932 and 1933, 
and in all years remained above the constant purchasing power line. 

An extra accumulation period, 1922 to 1932, with liquidation 
beginning in 1932, was measured. Here, the combined fund re- 
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mained below the fixed fund in purchasing power. With the ex- 
ception of the year 1932, the combined fund did not descend below 
the constant purchasing power line. 

Fixed fund and combined fund savers’ experience did not diverge 
greatly if they saved during the thirties and sent their children to 
college in 1940. Except for the year 1940, the purchasing power 
of both funds was much the same, with both funds below the con- 
stant purchasing power level. 

Money saved between 1940 and 1950, when placed in the fixed- 
dollar fund, seriously depreciated in purchasing power as spent 
after 1950. The combined fund for the same period, in contrast, 
did an excellent job of maintaining the savings’ purchasing power, 
which remained well above the 100 per cent mark. 

Taking the separate accumulation and liquidation periods as a 
whole, it appears that the combined fund fares reasonably well over 
all periods, and especially well in periods of inflation. The fixed- 
dollar fund performs well in periods of steady or declining prices, 
but not during inflationary periods. Accumulation periods longer 
than ten years reveal the combined fund savings method as even 
more satisfactory, since there seems to be a steady inflationary 
trend over long periods of time. A combined fund is especially 
desirable for retirement income provisions where accumulation 
periods of perhaps 35 years are followed by liquidation periods aver- 
aging 1§ years. But even for the relatively short savings time 
possible in preparing for a college education, a combined fund may 
be used to give better future purchasing power than is likely with 
fixed-dollar savings alone. 


4. Loans AND SCHOLARSHIPS 


Loans. At least one college has established a special loan fund 
for the use of faculty members in meeting their children’s college 
expenses. Under this plan, loans of up to $1000 a year are made at 
4 per cent simple interest. Repayment of both principal and in- 
terest is made by monthly deductions from the teacher’s salary, 
beginning at the time the loan is made. Loans are repaid at a 
minimum rate of $15 per year per $100 of the original loan. In the 
case of older members of the faculty the monthly deductions are 
increased to an amount large enough to liquidate all loans before 
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retirement. Each loan is covered by a personal demand note 
signed by the borrower. An endorsement is placed on the faculty 
member’s group life insurance policy to provide for repayment of 
the indebtedness in case he dies before repayment is completed. 
Loans become due when the borrower ceases active service with the 
institution. 

Student loans. Wide opportunities for small loans to college stu- 
dents make student loans well-known forms of educational aid. 
Student loans, especially those obtained through the college, are 
usually loans for emergency purposes. Most students, it appears, 
plan their educational finances without taking into account student 
loans; when they borrow it is usually in small amounts compared 
with aid in the form of scholarships. Funds may be borrowed from 
the college, or from independent loan organizations operating espe- 
cially on behalf of college students.! 

Scholarships. Faculty children probably garner more scholar- 
ships and similar awards than any other student group. It at 
least appears that many faculty parents tend to count on future 
scholarships as a means through which their college financing prob- 
lems may be reduced. The following publications constitute the 
best sources of information on availability of scholarships (in addi- 
tion to the two publications already cited): 


Mary Irwin (ed.), American Universities and Colleges. (Sixth 
ed.) Washington, D. C.: American Council on Education, 1952. 

Theodore S. Jones, Your Opportunity, 1952-1953. Milton 
(Mass.): Your Opportunity, 1952. 

Clarence E. Lovejoy, Lovejoy’s College Guide. New York: 
Simon and Schuster, 19§2. 

Wilmer Shields Rich and Neva R. Deardorff, American Founda- 
tions and their Fields, VI, New York: Raymond Rich Associa- 
tion, 1948. 

Study Abroad. Vol. 6. Paris: Unesco, 1954. 


1 A list of independent student loan agencies may be found in: Coes Adams, 
How to Afford that College Education. Greenlawn (N. Y.): Harian Publications, 


1952. 
g Norman Feingold, Scholarships, Fellowships and Loans. Boston: Bellman 
Publishing Company, Vol. I, 1949. Vol. II, 1951. 
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T. B. Wilkins, Scholarships and Fellowships Available at Institu- 
tions of Higher Education. Bulletin 1951, No. 6, U. S. Office of 
Education. Washington, D. C.: U. S. Government Printing 
Office, 1951. 


IV 


Besides the problem of educating their children, there are of 
course other serious economic problems that beset college faculty 
members. Some of the most important are mentioned in an appen- 
dix to Financing the College Education of Faculty Children. The 
children’s education problem was selected for study largely be- 
cause of its close relation to the teacher’s own professional activi- 
ties. A teacher, devoting his life to the education of other men’s 
children, ought not to be confronted with extraordinary problems 
when it comes time to send his own children to college. The 
principal answers to this and certain other financial questions are 
to be found in increased faculty salary levels. 

In addition, as suggested here, full advantage should be taken, 
both by individual teachers and their employing institutions, of 
practicable and creative auxiliary means of reducing financial diffi- 
culties currently facing members of the college teaching profession. 


CONFESSION OF AN EX-CHAIRMAN 


By ROBERT B. MACLEOD 


Cornell University 


At the end of the past academic year I completed twenty years 
as chairman of a department; and I resigned. The decision was 
a difficult one. I had often complained about the thankless job 
I had accepted and talked of resigning, but probably without 
ever seriously intending to do so. And then last year I called 
my own bluff. The calendar told me that I had reached the 
middle of middle age. My children were trading on my local 
prestige as an administrator, but not on my reputation as a scholar 
and ascientist. The publishers’ representatives kept embarrassing 
me by asking about the book I was supposed to be writing; and 
the excuse that I was too busy with administrative detail may have 
satisfied them, but it ceased to satisfy me. Sooner or later in the 
life of a department chairman the question must be faced: 
Shall I sacrifice my academic integrity and become a mere ad- 
ministrator? Or shall I try to recover my status as a scholar, 
a scientist, and a gentleman? I have chosen the latter alternative. 
It may be too late; but here are the reasons. 

I was one of the Depression Ph.D.’s._ I was lucky in 1930 to 
get a junior instructorship in a good university. I had my first 
real taste of teaching, and I loved it. Then the squeeze of the 
depression began to have its effects. The chairman of my de- 
partment was told that he would have to cut his instructing staff. 
He did his best, but he lost the battle and, as junior man, I had 
togo. There were months of applying for jobs, and not getting 
them; and then, miradbile dictu, an offer came out of the blue. 
I was engaged by a small but reputable college to institute a new 
department. My subject, a modest one, had never before been 
fully represented in the curriculum; and I was chosen to plan and 
initiate a program of development. The salary was $3000, and I 
jumped at it. 
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For the next ten years I worked night and day. I built a 
laboratory with my own hands; I taught every course in the 
catalogue, working into the wee hours of the morning to keep 
ahead of my students; I spent endless hours in faculty committees, 
made speeches in neighboring communities, punched out letters on 
my second-hand typewriter; the staff grew from the original one 
to eight, and the reputation of the department began to spread. 
I discovered that I was becoming known as a man who could build 
a department. 

World War II played havoc with many a university department. 
When I returned from the services I found that there was a demand 
for “rebuilders of broken-down departments.” There were a 
number of invitations. I accepted the chair of my subject at a 
university that I had always held in great esteem. The depart- 
ment was definitely “broken down”; my job was to “build it up.” 
In two years it was “built up.” All we needed was some enthu- 
siasm. We designed and built a new laboratory, strengthened 
the staff and initiated enough research to attract a first-class group 
of students. Then another, and even more glamorous, university 
began to beckon. Its department was not broken down, but it 
also had been sadly damaged by the war. I accepted the chair, 
and have been sitting in it ever since. We have strengthened the 
staff, remodeled the laboratory, overhauled the curriculum, in- 
creased research productivity; but I wonder where I stand in all 
this. 


II 


When I started, I taught fifteen hours a week, drew my own 
plans and blistered my hands with my own screw-driver. During 
the past few years I have taught three hours a week, argued with 
the Head of Buildings and Grounds, listened to the janitor’s com- 
plaints about cigarette butts in the classrooms and spent the rest 
of my life attending committee meetings and writing letters in 
triplicate. I counselled lots of graduate students, but they soon 
realized that, if they were to receive any real help, they would 
have to go to other members of the department. As chairman of 
the Department I had to see to it that the broken window in the 
lavatory was fixed, that the notice of university fellowships was 
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properly publicized, that some member of the department could 
be bludgeoned into serving on the Underclass Advisory Board 
and that the heat in the Animal Laboratory was not turned off 
during weekends. 

It is not a wholly uninteresting life. One never knows what 
minor crisis the morrow may bring, and one has the occasional 
fun of outmaneuvering an opponent or seeing a long cherished 
plan finally become actual. But is it really satisfying? If there 
are any junior colleagues who still dream of a chairmanship as the 
crowning achievement of an academic career, I should like to urge 
them to pause and think before they bend their steps towards 
administration. If they really believe in the academic ideal, 
if they are deeply and persistently curious about the problems of 
their field, they will find little in a chairmanship but frustration 
and grief. 

The plight of the Department Chairman is perhaps peculiar 
to the American educational system. European universities do 
not seem to condemn their professors to the same kind of harrass- 
ment. I was fortunate in being able to do some of my graduate 
work in Germany and France, and in subsequent sabbaticals I 
have had research appointments in other European countries. 
No European professor of my acquaintance has had to devote three- 
quarters of his time to administrative trivialities. The European 
professor who has been elevated to the position of Head of a De- 
partment or Director of an Institute is expected to provide leader- 
ship in his special field. He has an assistant to deal with ad- 
ministrative problems, and, if he is in one of the sciences, he has 
a shop-steward to take care of the housekeeping. The German 
shop-stewards I knew impressed me deeply. One, in particular, 
used to attend all the professor’s lectures, arrange his demon- 
strations, and assist in his experiments. Although I never saw 
it happen, I am sure he could have taken over any of the pro- 
fessor’s classes on short notice. The assistant was always a man 
who had received his doctorate and was preparing for the teach- 
ing profession. It was he who interviewed the new students, 
arranged for classrooms and, in general, protected the professor 
from unnecessary distractions. The European system is designed 
to provide greater freedom for the man who has shown promise. 
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The reward for achievement is the opportunity for greater achieve- 
ment. 

The American system, on the other hand, seems to be designed 
to throttle achievement. The man who shows some promise 
is in due course rewarded by promotion to a position in which he 
has less opportunity for creative work; and if he has done some- 
thing really outstanding, he is urged to accept a position which 
will provide him no opportunity whatsoever for direct contri- 
bution to his field. His first degradation is to become a department 
chairman; his ultimate degradation is to become a dean. The 
tragedy of the American system is that we pit two motives against 
each other. Any young scientist would like to become distin- 
guished in his field; but, unless he is most unusual, he would also 
like to have a high salary, with the prestige attached to it. Our 
system forces him to face two alternatives. He must decide 
either that his science must come first, and that he will have to 
take his chance of winning a higher salary, or that he will sacri- 
fice his own scientific work and expend his energy in increasing the 
productivity of others. In the latter case he will become chair- 
man of his department and, eventually, a dean. 


III 


“My twenty years of experience” have convinced me that the 
situation is bad, and that it is growing worse; but they have not 
indicated any clear and simple solution. To run away from it all, 
as I have done, is merely to wish the woes of the chairmanship on 
someone else, and thereby to contribute to the ruin of another 
promising career. I have a few thoughts, however, that I should 
like to share. 

(1) It is frequently suggested that some professors really like 
administration. Why not seek them out, make them chairmen, 
and let them enjoy themselves? Certainly, every faculty includes 
a few such people, small-minded men who yearn for power, who 
love to make rules and lick their chops as they enforce each rule 
down to the last letter, who find in faculty committees a con- 
venient and prestigeful way of escaping the pains of rigorous 
thought. Any of these would leap at the chance to administer a 
department. 
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But what would happen to the department, and what would 
be the effect on education in general? The result, it seems to me, 
would be catastrophic—is, in fact, for many a department is ad- 
ministered by exactly such a person. We all know chairmen for 
whom the machinery of administration is so much more interesting 
than are the goals of education that the intellectual life of the de- 
partment is stifled. Sometimes these chairmen are authoritarians, 
who wield the budget-book as a weapon—the junior staff members 
have some Anglo-Saxon words for them; often they are so ““demo- 
cratic” that the time and the energy of the staff are sapped by 
committees and more committees that pass on every question 
down to the allocation of the last paper-clip; but never do they 
give intellectual leadership to colleagues and students who are 
keen about the advancement of knowledge. To yield the ad- 
ministration of a department to the “mere administrator” is to 
gain efficiency, perhaps, but to lose what the department should 
really live for. 

(2) Why not make the “young fellows’”’ do the administrative 
work for a time, and then pass the job on to someone else? This, 
in fact, was the suggestion I received some years ago at a cock- 
tail party from a university president to whom I had incautiously 
complained about the fate of the department chairman. “Surely,” 
he said, “you have some junior staff members who would like to 
do the ‘leg-work’ of the department.”” My answer was, “If I had 
a junior staff member who really liked to do that sort of thing, 
I wouldn’t want to have him as a member of the department.” 
And I think I was right. We pick our young men as potential 
scientists, scholars and teachers. When we have a vacancy to 
fill, we look for the man with ideas, not for the man who wants 
eventually to become an administrator. Our first duty to him, 
and through him to education, is to encourage, challenge, and goad 
him into becoming a good teacher and a productive scholar. If 
he falters, i.e., if he indicates that he is more interested in ad- 
ministration than he is in science, should we fire him or should 
we promote him to the chairmanship of the department? In my 
opinion, we should fire him. 

(3) Some universities think they have found the solution in 
the rotating chairmanship. For one year, for three years, or for 
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five years, one member of the senior staff is selected to be the goat. 
During that period he puts his scientific and scholarly aspirations 
in the refrigerator, runs the committees, signs the letters, and hopes 
that his turn will not come again too soon. It is not a wholly un- 
happy réle, for he knows that he is doing his duty, and that he has 
no responsibility for the mistakes of his predecessors nor for the 
folly of his successors. And it would not be a bad system if the 
traditions of the institution were so good and so well established 
that the task of the administrator was merely to maintain and im- 
plement them. Fortunately or unfortunately, however, few in- 
stitutions of higher learning feel this degree of security. Education 
must keep pace with the challenges of a changing world, and uni- 
versity departments must keep planning and replanning their 
activities. A man who has merely temporary responsibility is not 
likely to spend the wakeful hours of the night thinking about 
achievements for which he will receive no credit. Whether or 
not we like it, we cannot expect temporary chairmen to invest 
their best intelligence in plans for the remote future. 

(4) I keep coming back in my thoughts to the “dedicated ad- 
ministrator.” I have known a few of them in my time. They 
are men who in intellectual calibre and scientific potential can 
compare with the best of their colleagues, who could have competed 
and won prizes, yet who believe that to have facilitated the achieve- 
ment of others is in the long run more important than to have 
achieved a personal success. I do not know if they are really 
happy. They usually appear to be serenely content with the réle, 
but one wonders if there are not hours when they experience a 
sense of failure as they watch the youngsters forging ahead. And 
one wonders, too, whether the world of learning has been suff- 
ciently enriched by the youngsters to justify this self-imposed 
sacrifice. How many potential Newtons, Darwins and Pasteurs 
are being annually boxed in by the piles of paper on a chairman’s 
desk? We all respect the dedicated chairman—although we 
seldom remember to thank him—but we cannot help grieving over 
his fate. There are not many great minds in any one generation. 
We should think seriously before we risk the loss of even a few of 
them. 
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IV 


The crux of the problem seems to be that the chairman of a 
department has two increasingly incompatible duties, (1) to pro- 
vide creative leadership in the educational, scholarly, and scien- 
tific enterprises represented by a university department, (2) to 
handle the mounting load of busy-work that seems to be required 
by our university administrations. In the good old days the 
“great man” of the department could do both, for the amount of 
busy-work was inconsequential. Some day in the future—God 
forbid!—the work of a department may become so routinized 
that a mere “administrator’’ will be able to take care of it. To- 
day we still need leaders in our universities, adventurous spirits 
who will challenge the traditions of education and propose new 
approaches, sensitive observers who will spot the areas where new 
research is needed and give support to the needed research. How 
are we to maintain the real leaders in positions of leadership, 
and at the same time protect them from suffocation by a load of 
busy-work? As I have indicated above, I have no simple solution. 

We might solve the problem, of course, if we began by question- 
ing some of the implicit assumptions in our present university 
system. We might take time out to decide what a university 
really ought to be doing. We might look again at the thousand 
years of experience embodied in the European university tradition. 
We might even conclude that the bulk of the busy-work that 
occupies the time of a department chairman is but slightly related 
to the education of youth and the advancement of learning. We 
might, accordingly, encourage our chairman not to answer letters 
and telephone calls, not to enforce prohibitions against smoking 
in classrooms, not to give visiting alumni conducted tours through 
the laboratory, and to spend his spare time reading the journals 
and sharing with his students and colleagues the fun of clarifying 
ideas. The chairman would love it, and the chairmanship would 
become a worthy goal towards which any young academic might 
strive. 

But, who would fight the battle of the budget? Who would 
justify, in triplicate, the needed advance in salary of a worthy 
colleague? Who would defend to the assistant secretary of the 
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associate dean the junior instructor who has been tardy in turning 
in his grades? Who, in short, would do all the busy-work that 
makes our modern university the imposing institution that it 
is? Can it be that the chairman’s only hope is to find a “‘dedicated 
dean”’ to protect him? 

When I begin to think about deans, I give up. If the plight 
of the chairman is a sad one, the plight of the dean is tragic. Here 
is a man who was once a self-respecting scholar and is now pushing 
papers and chairing committees, whose likely fate, if he is a suc- 
cessful dean, is to subside into a presidency and spend the rest 
of his life raising money. My concern just now, however, is not 
for the dean but for the chairman. If it is necessary for the main- 
tenance of our educational system that the busy-work be per- 
formed by high-powered scholars, I suggest that the sacrifice be 
made as economically as possible. There are many more pro- 
fessors than there are deans. Let us sacrifice the deans! 

Personally, I think that most of the work could be done more 
efficiently by a few modest, “dedicated”’ secretaries. 


THE ENDS OF EDUCATION’ 
By HERBERT P. WOODWARD 


Rutgers University 


I suppose it is a truism that the end products of education should 
be educated men and women. I propose to examine this propo- 
sition with you, and if it turns out to be a mon sequitur, then I 
think we should consider the remedy lest the ends of education 
become so singular as to threaten the pun that I shall not make. 

In the American world at the birth of this century and for sev- 
enty-five years before that, no one doubted that the proper products 
of higher education were men and women of learning. The edu- 
cated person of that period was unmistakable. He had broad 
knowledge and acquaintance with learning that indelibly dis- 
tinguished him from the illiterate. He was well grounded in his- 
tory and at home in the great literature of the ages; he owned 
books and read them; he could read or converse in languages other 
than his own—even the languages of the past. His conversation 
automatically included quotations from the great; he would make 
allusions to poetry, to literature, to philosophy, and sometimes 
he even contributed to these. When he spoke or wrote, there was 
a flavor that was lacking in the speech or the letters of the un- 
educated; indeed, the very word “uneducated” meant the ab- 
sence of these things—as the purpose of education, particularly 
higher education, was plainly to provide learning and the elements 
of wisdom. 

You have to be at least my age and with a long memory to re- 
call very many of these learned, educated people. A few of them 
today are still teaching or giving counsel, as elder statesmen, to 
younger men and women of our time; but if you have had ac- 
quaintance with some of these, cherish the recollection, for their 
like is difficult to locate in the busy technical world of today where 
the emphasis in education has shifted from learning and wisdom to 


1 Address given on April 22, 1953 at the meeting of the Phi Beta Kappa Chapter 
of Rutgers University. 
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proficiency and competence, and where we still admire learning but 
rarely seek it for ourselves. 

As the term “uneducated”’ has little currency today, its dis- 
appearance must signify, in one way or another, that most of us 
regard ourselves as “educated” after a fashion. If there is now 
a decline in learning and in letters, then it must follow that to be 
“educated” today means something very different from what it once 
meant. I can emphasize it still differently by saying that, if there 
are fewer uneducated people today, there seem also to be fewer 
men of learning as well. For better or for worse, our sights are now 
set on men of competence and skill. 

This shift in our educative attention from learning to com- 
petence and from wisdom to proficiency has come about in the 
last fifty years—indeed, in my own lifetime. When I was in high 
school I studied both Latin and Greek, and in the generation be- 
fore me a mastery of each of these languages was required in order 
to enter college. Today the college of which I am dean offers no 
course in either subject. To replace them, however, we have 
established many other valuable courses-—electronics, labor re- 
lations, criminology—that were not dreamt of as college subjects 
when I was a boy. The scope of a liberal curriculum has greatly 
expanded in the last fifty years, matching the more intricate and 
scientific world of today. But the emphasis has turned from re- 
flective meditation to intensive specialization, and the book-worm 
—if such there still be—no longer nibbles thoughtfully in the 
classics, but chews voraciously at some manual of technology. 

There are innumerable aspects of this change in the fiber of ed- 
ucation, and on some of these I addressed this University last 
fall. Tonight I would like to stress a significant cause of the 

change, namely the general conviction that education is a tangible 
means of advancing the welfare of society and the nation; in 
earlier days we regarded it mostly as a way of bettering the in- 
dividual. I think we have laid down a sort of axiom that the 
greater the number of educated people within a nation, the greater 
its national welfare. We have thus committed ourselves to the 
simple theorem that the nation with a larger proportion of educated 
people is better, richer, more successful, more powerful, healthier, 
and more versatile than one with fewer educated persons. No 
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one can quarrel with the thesis; but I am concerned with the way 
we are trying to provide the kind of education that we think will 
accomplish these results. Doubtless we still believe that education 
brings to the individual greater liberty, a richer life, more happi- 
ness, and perhaps a larger salary; but to be on the safe side we 
have said, “‘Let’s provide practical education aimed at a specific 
target, rather than pure learning for learning’s sake, or knowl- 
edge for the sake of wisdom.” 


II 


Fifty years ago we taught liberal subjects and strict disciplines 
in courses that were expected to provide information, knowledge, 
training, culture, and the elements of wisdom. Out of these 
basic ingredients it was presumed that valuable end products would 
naturally come, and through them the student was expected to 
move on toward becoming an educated man or woman. We 
assumed that such an educated person would naturally have the 
attributes, understanding, and wisdom that would enable him to 
occupy a superior place in the world. Today we completely re- 
verse the process. We decide what are the attributes that edu- 
cation should provide—good citizenship, acquaintance with the 
scientific method, an adjusted personality, group consciousness, 
occupational adjustment, control of accidents, success in marriage, 
social dynamics, etc.—and then we set up specia! courses, for credit- 
hour study, to teach each of these specific features. We leave 
nothing to chance, save the possibility that the college or university 
graduate should acquire a little learning and wisdom while he is 
being groomed as a competent citizen or as a proficient technician. 

And what became of the older disciplines whose thorough study 
was once the reliable framework of our educative curricula? Well, 
they are still there in part, and if a curious student has time in his 
busy schedule he can still elect a course or two in “pure” as op- 
posed to applied science, in philosophy or art or reflective history, 
in poetry or literature, in the fundamental study of languages, or 
in comparative religions. Mostly, however, we are careful to see 
that he does not let such electives interfere with the proper pur- 
suance of his major, for we are particularly anxious to produce 
proficient graduates who will be first-class citizens, well-adjusted 
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fathers, healthy mothers, and skilled technicians in whatever sub- 
jects they select as their college “major.” 

So that the newer education will not entirely neglect the older 
tradition, we have inaugurated what is hopefully called “‘General 
Education,” usually a compact course sequence carrying thirty 
or forty credits in which selected virtues of the older values of 
learning and knowledge are carefully distilled into pleasant cap- 
sules easy to swallow. Thus, as much as an hour each may be 
devoted in some “survey’’ course to such topics as Shakespeare, 
the Bible, evolution, the French Revolution, Homer, Greek ar- 
chitecture, astronomy, and Aristotle. 

To me the process somehow resembles what is taking place 
elsewhere in our civilization—in the manufacture of bread, for ex- 
ample, where we take flour and so refine it that all of the bran, 
vitamins, and vigor have been extracted; but then, very carefully 
and with chemical precision, we reinsert Vitamins A, B, C, and D, 
riboflavin, and other synthesized ingredients, until we have what 
the chemist assures us is a standardized nutritious product, suit- 
able for everyone—handsome, utilitarian, practical, and tasteless. 
I think we are in grave danger that our educational mill may under- 
go the same streamlining until we are grinding out an education 
that is also utilitarian, highly practical, and likewise lacking in 
cultural flavor. 

There is no country in the world today in which a boy or girl 
is better assured of schooling than in this country. Long ago 
our forefathers recognized the potential advantage of universal 
and compulsory education; its principle is now assured in most 
areas through the high-school level, and there is increasing pressure 
to extend universal education into the college. We are working 
toward the ideal that education at all levels should be available 
to every qualified person, including the adult. This concept of 
equal educational opportunity for all persons does not, of course, 
mean equal or identical education for all individuals; rather, 
it means we are attempting to supply each person with as much 
education as he needs and can adequately use. At the same time 
we reserve the right to shape and streamline his education, because 
we have convinced ourselves that this is a responsibility of society 
and that we are thereby advancing the welfare of society. 
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What gives grave cause for concern is that we do not yet have 
any real safeguards for the guality of education; national in- 
terest is primarily directed to the quantity of education. It is 
literally true that in many areas of our present teaching we now 
do very poorly. The Navy found most of its officer candidates 
unable to handle simple fractions; the Army discovered our present 
teaching of foreign languages completely inadequate to supply 
interpreters and translators; current-opinion polls reveal most 
people to be illiterate in history, geography, and knowledge of 
current events; everyday mail and current conversation attest 
that we write and speak very slovenly; and for far too many 
people the expression or interpretation of a slightly complex con- 
cept is next to impossible. 

If I interpret this correctly, it means that in our fine desire to 
discharge social responsibility by creating an educational system 
which will reach the maximum number of people, we have only 
attacked or solved one-half of the problem. The other half is to 
see that the quality of the social education remains universally 
high, and to insure that the system will also turn out some superla- 
tive products who will provide this country with great leaders and 
wise men of 40th learning and proficiency. Our present top product, 
who is usually the man of high competence, is often uneasy and ill 
at ease the moment he leaves his narrow specialty; probably he 
will apologize and explain that his training did not cover much 
beyond the field of his major. He, too, will respect learning as 
such, but he does not crave it. 

At this point let me reassure you on two important matters. 
I am not disparaging in any way the education, or the educational 
process, that has brought us to this significant meeting this eve- 
ning. The distinguished society of Phi Beta Kappa, its younger 
associate, Sigma Xi, and a small number of other honorary so- 
cieties of this nature typify and embody the highest ideals of in- 
tellectual learning and scholarship. Members of this society and 
of similar honored groups testify by their own high achievements 
that the educational standards which Phi Beta Kappa symbolizes 
are being remembered and attained. Let me here and now give 
you who are the newly elected members my warmest congratu- 
lations upon your distinguished academic success. 
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I hasten also to assure you, in speaking of the modern emphasis 
on the man of competence, that competence and proficiency are 
highly desirable attributes, and that education is doing sterling 
service to mankind in producing competent people. This is an 
age when proficiency or mastery of a subject commands high 
respect and brings great personal satisfaction and confidence, and 
if the best jobs go to those who are most highly trained, then it is 
because we all recognize the immediate and dominant values of 
the competent man or woman. Invariably we now seek to assign 
the most important task to those whose training has been the most 
specialized and intensive, and to such people we entrust our health, 
our scientific future, and our very lives. 

But the notion that intensive and very accurate knowledge of 
a narrow field and nothing more can constitute a liberally educated 


man is a grotesque absurdity. Nearly thirty years ago Nicholas 
Murray Butler declared: 


Specialization is the parent of information and of a certain type 
of skill, but it is the foe of learning and the mortal enemy of wis- 
dom. Not narrow men, however keen, but broad men sharpened 


to a point, are the ideal product of a sound system of school and 
college education. 


For the term “doctor,” Webster’s Collegiate Dictionary gives 
as the first synonym the phrase “‘a teacher; a learned man’ and 
then adds the significant caption Archaic. I suggest to you 
that we have somehow reversed the order of our higher degrees, 
for the summit capstone of modern education—the Doctorate of 
Philosophy—is a degree now awarded not to a candidate of broad 
and universal learning, but rather to one who has narrowly dem- 
onstrated that he has mastered a segment of some science or art. 
Dean Harold Stoke of the Graduate School of the University of 
Washington has recently remarked that for our generation, at 


least, the man of distinction will rarely be pictured with a book 
in his hand. 


III 


It is a strange thing that this change in the flavor of education 
has come at the very point when people have more time to enjoy 
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the benefits of education. In 1850 there were fewer than 12,000 
students in American colleges; today there are nearly 2,500,000 
such students. In 1850 and for nearly fifty years later, man was 
a hard-working individual who had scant leisure and lacked most 
of the creature comforts that we enjoy today. Notsonow. Asa 
people we have more usable time on our hands than the citizens 
of any other country or epoch, and we could bring much personal 
satisfaction to ourselves with the further development of our 
knowledge. The curious fact, however, is that the addition 
of more free time to our schedule has not led us to greater search 
for genuine knowledge or wisdom; rather, our quest for education 
is to make us better able to earn our living faster and more pro- 
ficiently. Someone has said that the service of modern education 
is to enable more people to finish the day’s work quicker so they 
can have longer time to enjoy the advantages of the uneducated. 

The fact is that never before in the history of the world have we 
needed broad, basic education more urgently than we do today. 
With our swift means of modern communication and travel, with 
our shrinking globe and expanding responsibilities, with our mul- 
tiplying problems and dividing ideologies, and with our longer 
lives and shorter working hours, we need every advantage that 
man’s intellectual progress can supply—and this not for the pur- 
pose of earning a living, or becoming more competent, but in 
addition to the technical specialization required for our work or 
citizenship. We need breadth of education to match the breadth 
of our activities and interests; a background of information 
against which to assess the present and forecast the future; per- 
spective to orient our national and international relations; wisdom 
to decide our responsibilities; and personal integrity to accept 
and fulfill them. 


I am increasingly afraid that these virtues seem most to surround 
the fundamental intellectual areas that are being eroded from the 
curricula of our schools and colleges—the humanities, literature, 
philosophy, reflective history, nonapplied or pure science, ethics, 
and the appreciation of moral values. Once these supplied a cen- 
ter of gravity that helped to keep our education steady and directed 
to its original end—that of producing the educated person. To- 
day’s curriculum is so expanded as to be transparent, with small 
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solidity and very little density. It covers much space without 
much central substance: practical, yes; liberal, no. 

It may be that I am only indulging in a sort of academic nos- 
talgia. Surely we would not exchange the modern service station 
for the former livery stable or the modern delivery room for yes- 
terday’s midwife. Doubtless a knowledge of electronics is more 
pertinent today than acquaintance with Greek verbs, and perhaps 
the man of competence is superior to the man of learning. It 
was once held that it took a wise man to say “I don’t know,” but 
today’s quiz program prefers a competent man who knows some 
of the answers—for the answers pay dividends, and acknowledg- 
ment of ignorance, even if it be relative, cuts you off the program. 
We expect the man of competence to possess knowledge, but we 
are indifferent—perhaps even suspicious of him—if he possesses 
wisdom as well. I doubt if many think today of Knowledge as 
Tennyson once wrote: 


Let her know her place, 
She is the second, not the first. 


A higher hand must make her mild 
If all be not in vain, and guide 
Her footsteps, moving side by side 
With Wisdom, like the younger child. 


For she is earthly, of the mind, 
But Wisdom, heavenly, of the soul. 


In somewhat the same fashion, we have come to direct our ed- 
ucation away from one of its original purposes of developing char- 
acter; for among the virtues of the older schooling was the hope 
that strict study of various disciplines and close association with 
liberal arts would produce intellectual stamina and moral courage. 
Less delicately than in Tennyson’s poetry, this change in the texture 
of education is detected in our current speech, where, when we 
speculate about a person, we are less apt to meditate about his 
character than to ask someone, “Who is this character?” The 
change in our modern use of this honored word may not be a sign 
of the times, but it is at least revealing. 
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Of course, it is not necessary for the humanities and the medi- 
tative disciplines to carry the entire burden of providing char- 
acter and supporting wisdom and culture, for the exacter fields 
of the sciences and technology also encompass the same virtues— 
integrity, stability of purpose, personal responsibility—that we 
cherish as the choice requisites of character. Someone has re- 
marked that the love of beauty can as well be engendered by a sus- 
pension bridge as by a Gothic cathedral, or integrity be as truly 
found in organic chemistry 2s in ancient history. 

What we have to fear is that man today, in this country of 
scientific magic and technologic advance, will take the products 
of training and skill as a satisfactory substitute for the aesthetic 
values that have been sacrificed or sublimated in producing them; 
and not only will never enter the Gothic cathedral to observe its 
beauty or to worship, but also will drive across the suspension 
bridge, fretful only of its interference with his car radio which 
is probably playing “Doggie in the Window.” 

These are no idle academic alarms or pedantic tears from the 
ivory tower. There is genuine reason for concern if a large seg- 
ment of our modern civilization looks to education only for mechan- 
ical marvels of metal or plastic. Iam afraid that already there are 
too many who cherish as the true ends of education only such ma- 
terial wonders as the television, the deep freeze, streptomycin, 
high-test gasoline, and jet propulsion, and if they have no con- 
cern for the great scientific truths upon which these blessings are 
based, or the intellectual achievements that made them possible, 
or the history of the struggle that created a free society and an 
economic system wherein they are available to everyone, then it 
is truly later than we think, and our concern about the end of true 
education becomes the “‘trumpet of a prophecy.” 


IV 


What we can take courage in and what, I think, is the bright 
spot in the cloud, is that in this room tonight, and in similar halls 
in hundreds of other colleges this spring, are gathered older men 
and women of proven intellectual achievement and younger men 
and women of tremendous intellectual promise. We represent 
what has been called the aristocracy of the spirit—those who put 
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their trust in accomplishments of the )aind and of the soul, rather 
than in the easy comforts of the body/ We have the opportunity, 
and I think we have the responsibilit,’, to preserve an intellectual 
climate in this country in which thy true ends of education will 
be served and its high purpose maint}ined. 

Our schools and colleges are in n danger of closing their col- 
lective doors or of wasting away. Only a few minutes ago I told 
you that there are two and one-ha)f million students in American 
colleges today, where less than 124000 studied 100 years ago. We 
have only six times as many citigens in 1950 as we had in 1850, 
but our college enrollment has ingreased nearly 200 times, and I’m 
sure you realize that not everyane, by a long shot, is in college 
who wants to be or who shoul: be. The same is generally true 
of our crowded high schools, an;i it is evident that there are large 
number sof young people—and indeed, plenty of adults—who want 
and deserve more and better ¢duyation. Even if we temper our 
original purpose of providing shis country with men and women of 
learning, we do not fail in thx important aim of developing in the 
public mind an awakened appreciation of the advantages of the 
education we do provide. And jest you mistake what I have said 
earlier, let me repeat again rhat‘we do an excellent job in develop- 
ing competence and skill and in teaching our students the mastery 
of their chosen field. Indeed, the faith in formal education now 
shown by the public at large :s flattering to the professional ed- 
ucator, if not downright terrifying. There is no dearth of people 
who are anxious to be educited; what needs to be done is to 
broaden the base of this ed:jcation and restore to the curricula 
of our high schools and colle}es some of the balance that has been 
lost in our anxiety to narrow ?t to the needs of the specialist. 

What we must now recu;tivate is an enthusiasm for learning, 
a curiosity about the natury of the universe, an inclination to ex- 
plore man’s history and acnievements, an acquaintance with the 
great literature of the agey,-and a delight in ideas for their own 
sake. Somehow we must !ift some of the pressure that bears 
down upon all of us—the pressure of time, the urgency of accom- 
plishment, the frustration of ignorance, the technicalities of special- 
ization—and recover, before they are entirely forgotten, the 
pleasures of learning and the profits of wisdom. 
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We need also to reintroduce into our education certain elements 
that have lately been mislaid—acquaintance with moral standards, 
the identification of personal and social obligations, some con- 
struction of conscience, and the investigation of spiritual, religious, 
and philosophical values. For if his training neglects the great 
humane disciplines and if his character but faintly mirrors the 
great principles of humanity, then the career of the specialist is 
closely confined, however much technical competencehe commands. 

I am afraid it is no coincidence that these same elements of 
character have likewise been mislaid at the national and inter- 
national level as well as by the educational world. Responsibility, 
integrity, stability, morality, religious conviction, and humane 
conscience are inconspicuous hallmarks on man’s current activi- 
ties. But I know of no better place to begin to revive them than 
in the schools and colleges of this nation, nor any greater opportu- 
nity than that contained in our ideal of universal education. Per- 
haps it is sheer coincidence that the decline of real learning and the 
deterioration of national character are contemporary, or malicious 
heresy that our intellectual stamina has been weakened by in- 
roads into older disciplines made by the modern target-directed 
courses. But if we can rediscover our moral strength by stiffening 
our educational standards, then it is a gamble well worth taking, 
and there are many thoughtful educators who advocate a serious 
restudy of our teaching and our educational methods. 


The warning that I must emphasize above all is not to let the 
teachers of teachers beguile us by improvising credit-hour courses 
in conscience, a three-point seminar in responsibility, or a labora- 
tory section on morals. If some of our present scholastic ills 
arise from methods of this kind, let us not try to cure them with the 
same weak nostrums. The time has come, I believe, for a return 
to stricter values and more rigorous training. I would rescue our 
curricula from courses like group dynamics, occupational adjust- 
ment, and interpretation of personality, and reintroduce students 
to more of the fundamentals that have been lately denied them. 
Above all, I would attempt to insure that modern schooling teaches 
the student to think logically, to reason clearly, and to speak and 
write plainly and forcefully. In addition to having competent 
men and women, we must have leaders whose training extends 
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beyond some specialty into the broad areas of human understand- 
ing contained in history, literature, and philosophy, and who can 
draw upon the great versatility of the human mind rather than 
capitalize upon the minutiae of some technicality. 

If one of the present ends of education is to improve the national 
welfare, to better our participation in the affairs of the world, to 
increase our national realization of political and social problems and 
to solve them, and to push backward the limits of the scientific 
unknown, then we must greatly refine and intensify our educational 
process while we are broadening and socializing our schools. 
We must create in our people the desire to become intellectually 
independent and mature; to be socially useful, informed, and con- 
scious of matters outside the specific problem of earning a living, 
or we will have wasted the great educational opportunity which 
our high theoretical ideals have created. That this country pro- 
duces the best technicians in the world, we have proper reason for 
pride; but we do not now supply the world’s greatest statesmen, 
or theoretical scientists, or humanists; nor have we ever con- 
tributed our share of great artists, musicians, men of literature, 
poets, or thinkers. So far, at least, we have not provided the 
background, the environment, or the incentives, out of which these 
values are born. 

I think the saving grace is that there is a vast and almost bound- 
less store of unused human energy and versatility, the resources 
of which we have not begun to tap. Individually, most of us have 
potential abilities far beyond our meager development of intellect 
and of skill. I am sure that each one of you has a reservoir of 
energy, creative imagination, and resourcefulness that even your 
own successful career has not yet drawn upon. The task which 
faces the nation and particularly those of us in the field of education 
is to seek out these idle talents, to apprise the owners of their un- 
used abilities, and to direct this surplus energy to a constructive 
solution of the world’s problems. 


Vv 


Perhaps I should conclude by saying that I think there is a 
great deal more intellectual capacity among members of Phi Beta 
Kappa than even their excellent education and high accomplish- 
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ments have yet revealed. I think that you who are newly elected 
to this distinguished society should be justly pleased with this high 
compliment to your present accomplishments, and your fathers 
and mothers should rightly be proud of you. But we shall all 
demand much more from you, for you are of the intellectual elite, 
and we must look to you to help uphold and perpetuate the en- 
during high standards of traditional education which this society 
symbolizes. We shall expect you to become more than men and 
women of competence—you must be the the men and women of 
genuine learning for the generation which follows you, for to whom 
else but you can they turn for wise counsel and just precept. 

If I have any advice for you, it is to draw upon and expend to 
good purpose the full limits of your own intellectual resources, 
and to help others to discover their own untapped potentials; 
for if there are vast abilities in this room that are not yet being 
adequately used, then there must be in this nation and among 
mankind in general far greater intellectual and creative resources 
for human good than we have even begun to suspect, let alone use. 
Perhaps we have now come to the true ends or purpose of ed- 


ucation—to provide you and me, our children, the people of this 
country, and mankind in general, with the highest achievable 
understanding of humane and scientific knowledge, so that we 
may have mastery of our environment, comprehension and con- 
trol of ourselves, and recognition and acceptance of our human re- 
sponsibilities. 


THE ROLE OF REGIONAL MEETINGS IN 
THE WORK OF THE ASSOCIATION 


By JAMES HOLLADAY 
University of Alabama 


A national professional organization has the dual problem of 
providing ideas and leadership for its members and of constantly 
renewing, from expressions of its members’ views, its own sense 
of the difficulties, fears, and achievements of thousands of in- 
dividuals in their daily professional work. Individual members 
and local groups, in turn, have the responsibility of considering 
their immediate problems in a context of general professional 
principles; and the additional responsibility of providing the 
national organization with information and advice about concrete 
local situations as a basis for the formation or modification of 
general policies. There is, in other words, a reciprocal relation- 
ship involving different perspectives on common problems, and 
one requisite of an effective organization is adequate provision 
for the clarification and exchange of views at various levels, and 
among the various levels. 

Traditionally, the American Association of University Pro- 
fessors has encouraged free discussion at all levels. Thus, in 
providing ideas and leadership, the national organization, whether 
addressing the membership, the academic profession at large, or 
the general public, is fully aware that it must rely solely on the 
power of persuasion and an appeal to reason. The Council speaks 
only for the Council, the Annual Meeting for the Annual Meeting; 
and the individual member is free to reject any view thus expressed. 
Conversely, when individuals or chapters express themselves to 
the national organization, this should be on a basis of reasonable 
advice, which may be accepted or rejected on reasonable grounds; 
and when individuals or chapters express themselves publicly, 
they should make clear that they do not speak for the Association 
as a whole. 
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Obviously, however, it is not desirable that freedom to discuss, 
to accept, and to reject should lead to great or fundamental dif- 
ferences between the views of the national leadership and the 
views of a considerable proportion of the members; and all reason- 
able safeguards should be provided against such an occurrence. 
One such safeguard is provided by the principles set forth in several 
fundamental documents, which have evolved largely through the 
efforts of the national leadership, have been accepted by the vast 
majority of the members of the Association, and have profoundly 
influenced the ideas and practices of higher education in general. 
These documents are: the 1915 Declaration of Principles on 
Academic Freedom and Tenure, the 1929 Statement Concerning 
Resignations, the 1940 Statement of Principles on Academic 
Freedom and Tenure, and the 1950 Statement of Principles on 
Academic Retirement. These instruments, in their separate areas, 
state principles which constitute the framework in which many 
of the Association’s most important activities are conducted. 
It is the responsibility and duty of each member of the Association 
to familiarize himself with these documents. 

Even if this is done, however, it is always possible that some 
differences of opinions will arise in the interpretation and applica- 
tion of these principles in individual situations. Differences may 
also arise in reference to issues having to do with the organiza- 
tional structure and the activities of the Association. In order to 
keep all these differences as small as possible, adequate intercom- 
munication between national and local levels is necessary; and if 
some intermediate structure can help to maintain intercommuni- 
cation, this structure should be fostered and encouraged. 

Generally speaking, communications from the national organ- 
ization to the membership are well provided for—by Bulletin 
articles, Chapter Letters, committee reports, the publication of 
resolutions and actions of the Annual Meeting, and correspondence 
between the Central Office and chapters or individuals. If such 
means of communication are sometimes inadequate, the fault 
is not in the machinery itself, but in the absence of sufficient man- 
power at the national level to meet the needs. 

The striking deficiency of communications seems to be in the 
other direction, with the result that the national officers, and 
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the membership as a whole, are not so well informed as they should 
be about the concerns, the efforts, and the achievements of many 
of the Association’s chapters. This is partly due to inertia—a 
simple failure of chapter officers and individuals to inform the Cen- 
tral Office and the Council. Partly it is due to a feeling that 
there is nothing to report; in other words, there is an insufficiency 
of discussion, analysis, and articulation of views at the chapter 
level concerning professional problems in their local aspect. The 
important question is whether this situation needs to exist; and 
the answer would seem to be “no,” in view of all that has been 
written and said about the organization and conduct of chapters, 
and in view of the constant flow of information from the Central 
Office in the form of articles in the Budletin, Chapter Letters, 
and special letters in reply to inquiries by chapter officers.’ 
Hence all that seems to be needed at the chapter level is a leader, 
or group of leaders, with willingness to work, and with imagination 
and the ability to inspire and maintain the confidence of the 
members. Given this, as far as chapter activity is concerned, the 
problem of communication is chiefly a problem of reporting. 


II 


A striking phenomenon, however, in the present development 
of the Association, is a strong and growing feeling among the 
members of the Association that, somewhere between the national 
and chapter levels, there exists a community of interest and a 
need for discussion and mutual support. Although little has ap- 
peared in print on this matter, a good deal has been done. At 
the state level, conferences have been held in large numbers, 
especially in the Midwest, and these have become a regular annual 
feature in Wisconsin, Iowa, Illinois, Indiana, and Ohio. Un- 
fortunately, those who have been active in these meetings have not 
reported them for publication in the Association’s Bulletin; but 
the programs of a number of meetings have been obtained, and 

1 The most complete and careful statement for chapter guidance is the article 
by Professor Francis J. Tschan, Chairman of Committee E on Organization and 
Conduct of Chapters, which was published in the Bulletin for Autumn, 1947 


P 
§51-572, and was reprinted in the issue for Summer, 1953, with reprints available 
upon request. 
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these show that discussions have, for the most part, been limited 
to general questions confronting the profession Rarely, or 
never, have questions of salaries, for example, or closely related 
financial matters, been discussed. This may have been well, for it 
may be predicted that a state conference is destined to failure 
if it permits itself to become a pressure group, or attempts to dis- 
cuss salaries and financial matters in cases where some of the in- 
stitutions concerned must compete for appropriations from the 
state legislature. The chief value of state conferences would seem 
to be the opportunity for informal discussions and the interchange 
of ideas. A decision to act should seldom be the outcome of a 
state conference; such decisions should be left to the individual 
chapters. 

Meetings at the regional level are not a novelty. Authorization 
for inter-Chapter meetings is found in By-Law 4, and from an 
early date in the Association’s history there have been meetings 
of representatives of neighboring Chapters. Formal encourage- 
ment for such meetings has long existed by virtue of the division 
of the country into Regions, and the appointment in each Region 
of a member of Committee E on Organization and Conduct of 
Chapters to stimulate interest and provide direction. Prior to 
1935 the number of Regions was thirteen. In that year, in order 
to diminish the size of some Regions and thus facilitate contact, 
the number of Regions was increased to sixteen, and so remained 
until 1952. In the meantime, in 1933, the country had been 
divided into ten geographical areas as a basis for Council member- 
ship, and these areas also were designated Regions until 1938, when 
they were first designated as Districts. Even with different des- 
ignations, the existence of two sets of geographical divisions 
proved to be confusing. Partly for this reason, and partly be- 
cause improvements in transportation have somewhat offset 
the disadvantages of large geographical areas, when the Council 
voted, effective January 1, 1952, to re-define the ten Districts, the 
Regions of Committee E were reduced to ten and made identical 
with the ten Districts. The present geographical divisions serving 
both as Council Districts and Committee F. Regions are as follows: 


= 
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Arizona, California, Nevada, Utah, Hawaii. 

Idaho, Montana, Oregon, Washington, Alaska, British 
Columbia, Alberta, Saskatchewan. 

Iowa, Minnesota, North Dakota, South Dakota, Wis- 
consin, Manitoba. 

Colorado, Kansas, Missouri, Nebraska, Wyoming. 

Arkansas, New Mexico, Oklahoma, Texas. 

Illinois, Indiana, Kentucky, Michigan, Ohio. 

Alabama, Florida, Georgia, Louisiana, Mississippi, South 
Carolina, Tennessee, Puerto Rico. 

Delaware, District of Columbia, Maryland, North Caro- 
lina, Virginia, West Virginia. 

New Jersey, New York, Pennsylvania, Ontario. 

Connecticut, Maine, Massachusetts, New Hampshire, 
Rhode Island, Vermont, Quebec, New Brunswick, 
Nova Scotia. 


Under this arrangement, the Chapters in each Region or Dis- 
trict now have available for advice and assistance one member of 
Committee E and three members of the Council, besides whatever 
former Council members may still reside in the Region. All of 
these persons are or should be familiar with the work of the Asso- 
ciation at all levels of operation, and most of them will give what- 
ever assistance they can to Regional meetings. However, since 
one member of the Council retires each year and a new member 
replaces him, while, on the other hand, the Regional member of 
Committee E will likely serve year after year, the latter should 
assume the primary responsibility for Regional activity. As 
regards expenses, the national Association undertakes to meet the 
necessary expenses of Council members and members of Com- 
mittee E who assist in the organization and conduct of Regional 
meetings; but there will be, of course, some incidental expenses 
which will have to be borne by the Chapters, and especially by the 
host Chapter. The question of money is always a lively one, and 
it is easy to think of many useful Regional activities if funds were 
available—e.g., the preparation and circulation of occasional news 
letters among the Chapters of the Region. 


IL. | 
Il. 
Ill. 
IV. 
V. 
VI. 
VIL. 
VIII. 

IX. 
X. 
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The present District VII, as reorganized in 1952, comprises 
seven Southeastern States: Alabama, Florida, Georgia, Louisiana, 
Mississippi, South Carolina, Tennessee; and also Puerto Rico. 
In this Region five consecutive annual meetings were held from 
1949 to 1953—two in Georgia, and one each in Alabama, Tennessee, 
and Florida. The sixth meeting was scheduled for the spring of 
1954 at Tallahassee, Florida, but had to be cancelled because of 
circumstances beyond the control of those interested.! In pre- 
paring this report of the five meetings already held, the writer 
discovered that Regional meetings, like State Conferences, have 
seldom been reported to the Bulletin for publication, and that 
material of any kind on this subject is scanty, the most useful 
discussion readily available being three pages (570-572) in the 
previously cited article on Chapters by Professor Tschan. Thus, 
with few written records, and with no personal experience with 
similar meetings outside his own Region, the writer will review 
the programs with which he is familiar and, lacking material 
for a comparative evaluation, will state without elaboration a 
few conclusions, in the hope that they may be useful. 

The first of these five meetings, held at the University of Ala- 
bama in the spring of 1949, set the pattern which has subsequently 
been followed: a two-day meeting, with morning, afternoon, 
and evening sessions on Friday, and one session on Saturday 
morning. A tea or other informal gathering is usually held fol- 
lowing the Friday afternoon meeting, but sometimes an alternative 
is offered in the form of a tour of the campus or some other place 
of interest in the neighborhood. 

At the first meeting, in 1949, the Friday morning session in- 
cluded the usual words of welcome, followed by an address on 
“The Establishment and Development of a Local Chapter,” by 
Professor William M. Hepburn, at that time Dean of the Law 


1 Since the Annual Meeting of the Association will be held at Gatlinburg, Ten- 
nessee, on March 4-5, 1955, the members of the Association in District VII will 
have a convenient opportunity to see an Annual Meeting in action. As is cus- 
tomary, the members in the District in which the Annual Meeting is held will 
ag - meeting in lieu of the Regional Meeting which would otherwise have 

en held. 
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School of the University of Alabama, but formerly in the Asso- 
ciation’s Central Office, and long active in the work of the Asso- 
ciation. The afternoon program included two subjects which have 
continued consistently to occupy the attention of subsequent 
meetings. The first of these was a summary of the retirement 
systems of the various states in the Region, conducted by the 
present writer. The second topic, ““The General Salary Situation,” 
led by Professor Harold N. Lee of Tulane University, was not con- 
fined to conditions in this region. The evening dinner meeting 
was featured by an address by the General Secretary, Dr. Ralph 
E. Himstead, on “Some Current Problems Facing the American 
Association of University Professors.”” At the Saturday morning 
session a round table discussion on “Teaching Problems,” led by 
Professor Tomlinson Fort, of the University of Georgia, who had 
recently been elected to the Association’s Council, was followed by 
an address by Dr. Himstead, on “How Can the American Asso- 
ciation of University Professors Contribute to the Solution of 
Teaching Problems?” The session concluded with a business 
meeting. This first Regional meeting was well attended, and as a 
tangible result a new Chapter was established at Mississippi 
State College, which, in turn was subsequently able to sponsor a 
Chapter at Millsaps College. 

The second meeting was held at the University of Tennessee, 
at Knoxville, in the spring of 1950. The writer was unable to 
attend this meeting, and the following information is derived 
mainly from the printed program. The Friday morning session 
featured a debate on the subject, “Resolved, That the American 
Association of University Professors Should Be for College and 
University Teachers What the American Medical Association Is 
for the Doctors.’”” The speakers were Professor Ross M. Robert- 
son, then of the University of Tennessee, for the affirmative, and 
Professor H. J. Sacks, of Louisiana Polytechnic Institute, for the 
negative. The afternoon session heard a paper by Dr. Claude 
Hawley, of the U. S. Office of Education, on “Federal Aid to Educa- 
tion.” This was followed by a discussion by Dr. George Mitchell, 
Executive Director, Southern Regional Council, on the subject of 
the “The Civil Rights Program and Higher Education in the South.” 
At the evening dinner meeting Dr. Ralph E. Himstead again dis- 
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cussed problems facing the Association. The Saturday morning 
session was devoted to “A Report of the Work of Committee E,” 
prepared by the present writer, who is the Committee E adviser for 
the Region; anda discussion of “Local Chapter Problems, Policies, 
and Procedures.”” The business session which followed the program 
directed that thereafter each annual meeting should have one session 
devoted to a discussion of the economic status of the profession 
in this Region, and requested the Regional adviser to prepare and 
present the necessary data. This action accounts for the regular 
appearance of the adviser on subsequent programs. 


The third meeting was sponsored by the University of Florida, 
at Gainesville, in the spring of 1951. At this meeting the first 
session was devoted to “Reports by the Representatives from the 
Chapters,” a new feature which has been retained at all later 
meetings, and has come to be regarded as one of the most useful 
features of these meetings. It is always the practice to encourage 
questions and discussion from the floor following each report by 
a Chapter representative. As a result of this practice, and of a 
greatly increased attendance of Chapter representatives, the 
fifth annual meeting found that the morning session did not afford 
sufficient time for all Chapter reports. Special attention will need 
to be given this problem at future meetings. To return to the 
third meeting: The afternoon of the first day was devoted to a 
presentation of “Facts About the Economic Status of the Pro- 
fession,” by the writer. Three phases of the problem were stressed: 
what the various states had done with their retirement systems 
since the 1949 meeting at the University of Alabama; actual 
salaries in the various Southeastern universities and colleges; 
and what action should be taken with respect to Federal Social 
Security. The salary information presented at this meeting was 
a factor in subsequent activities which led to the dismissal of the 
president of one of the state universities and an across-the-board 
increase of $600 a year in salaries. At the evening dinner meeting, 
Dr. Ralph E. Himstead made an address entitled, “The Prop- 
osition Is Professional.” The President, the Vice-President, and 
various other officials of the University of Florida were present. 
The session on Saturday morning consisted of a panel on “South- 
ern Regional Planning and Action in Higher Education.” The 
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leader was Dr. John E. Ivey, Director of the Board of Control 
for Southern Regional Education. The panel consisted of Dr. 
Ralph E. Himstead, Dr. John S. Allen, Vice-President of the 
University of Florida, and Dr. Ralph A. Morgan, Director, En- 
gineering and Industrial Experiment Station, University of Florida. 
The meeting ended with a business session. 

The University of Georgia was host to the fourth meeting, held 
at Athens in the spring of 1952. At this meeting for the first time 
provision was made for the attendance of representatives from 
the institutions for Negroes at all sessions, including the dinner 
meeting; but no Negroes attended. The Friday morning session 
followed the pattern set at the University of Florida, with reports 
from the representatives of the Chapters. This meeting, like 
the previous one, was well attended, and was honored by represent- 
atives from some North Carolina Chapters, whose members, 
though in a different Region, have common interests and personal 
associations with members in Region VII. Representatives from 
this State also attended in 1953, and their continued presence at 
future meetings will be most welcome. At the 1952 meeting, for 
the first time, a luncheon program was scheduled. Professor 
Curren A. Farmer of the State Teachers College at Troy, Alabama, 
was to have reported on “Changes in State Retirement Laws and 
the Impact of Federal Social Security,’ but in his absence the 
report was made by the present writer. The afternoon session 
featured a panel on “What the Future Holds for Higher Education 
in America,” led by Professor Paul Hannah, of the University 
of Florida. Other participants were Professors W. W. Breland, then 
of Furman University, E. A. Hedberg, of the University of South 
Carolina, and M. J. Goglia, of the Georgia Institute of Technology. 
Dr. George Pope Shannon, Associate Secretary of the Association, 
delivered an address at the evening dinner meeting. The Saturday 
morning session consisted of a discussion on “‘Faculty Participation 
in Recommendations for Promotions and Increases in Salary,” 
by a panel composed of Professors James Holladay, of the Uni- 
versity of Alabama, R. J. Raudebaugh, of the Georgia Institute 
of Technology, L. H. Carter, of the University of Kentucky, and 
M. B. Seigler, of the University of South Carolina. The session 
closed with a business meeting. 
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The Georgia Institute of Technology sponsored the fifth Re- 
gional meeting in Atlanta in the spring of 1953. Some Negro 
members attended and took part in the program. As previously 
noted, reports from the Chapter representatives at the Friday 
morning session required so much time that several of them had 
to be postponed until Saturday. At the business session some 
discussion occurred as to how to provide time for the reports, and 
a suggestion was made that the program committee for the 1954 
meeting at Tallahassee submit a recommendation on the matter 
for consideration by the delegates. The speaker at the luncheon 
meeting was Dr. Lloyd W. Chapin, Dean of Faculties of the 
Georgia Institute of Technology, who discussed the question of 
promotions and increases in salaries from the administrative point 
of view, emphasizing that his administration tends to rate good 
teaching ahead of research. The afternoon session produced three 
scholarly papers on “The Philosophy of Higher Education,” by 
Professors George Beiswanger, of the Georgia State College for 
Women, George Cuttino, of Emory University, and Rubin Gotesky, 
of the University of Georgia. The evening dinner meeting fea- 
tured an address by Mr. Morris B. Abram, Vice-Chairman of the 
American Association for the United Nations, on the subject, 
“The Réle of Higher Education in Teaching World Peace.” The 
Saturday morning session consisted of “A Comparative Study 
of Salaries in the Southeastern States,”’ presented by this writer; 
“Standards of Promotion,” discussed from the administrative 
standpoint by Dr. Henry K. Stanford, Assistant Chancellor of 
the University System of Georgia; and a business meeting. 


IV 


What conclusions, if any, can be drawn from this limited ex- 
perience with Regional meetings? There seems to be very general 
agreement among the participants that the meetings are con- 
spicuously worth while. In the first place, they have brought to- 
gether teachers from different disciplines and from institutions of 
various kinds, and the exchange of ideas and experience has given 
a sense of oneness in higher education in the Region. In the 
second place, these meetings have encouraged the study of problems 
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peculiar to the Region, as well as of problems of more general in- 
terest. In the third place, it has been possible to compare salaries, 
retirement provisions, and insurance plans at a level where effective 
action can be taken. Finally, these meetings have stimulated a 
pride in the progress of the area involved, in a way not possible 
by any other means. 

We who have attended all or most of these meetings think we 
have learned something about what Chapter representatives want 
to know and want to hear discussed. Invariably they want an- 
swers to specific questions which arise from time to time in almost 
any Chapter. If there are no final answers, then they want to 
hear and participate in informal discussions as to what might 
be done. Above all, they want to participate. Such specific 
questions as these arise again and again: How can you make 
a Chapter “click?” How can you get salary increases? On 
what basis should the increases be made? Who should make the 
decisions as to promotions? What is a good retirement system 
and how can one be secured? What kind of group insurance 
plans are available and how can they be secured? In short, 
Chapter representatives want to talk about very practical and 
pressing problems. They want help on their problems. It seems 
safe to say that scholarly papers should be kept to a min- 
imum—in fact, one can be almost certainly safe in saying that 
no paper should be read. 

A final word may be said about the Regional adviser. It may 
be desirable and even necessary to have the adviser appear on the 
program in the first few meetings, but he should be relieved of this 
responsibility as rapidly as possible. His energies can better be 
devoted to perfecting the organization, while places on the pro- 
gram are distributed as widely as possible among representatives 
of the participating Chapters. 


SOME PROBLEMS IN THE PROVISION OF 
PSYCHOTHERAPEUTIC SERVICES IN 
INSTITUTIONS OF HIGHER LEARNING 


By JACK OTIS 


University of Illinois 


Experts in the field of college health agree that there is a genu- 
ine need for the provision of mental health services in college and 
university education. The reason for this is not difficult to see. 
In its report on The Réle of Psychiatrists in Colleges and Univer- 
sities the Group for the Advancement of Psychiatry states: 

It is generally recognized that college graduates form a high 
percentage of the leaders in any community, and the more maturity 
they display in their leadership the better it is for the welfare of the 
community. The emotional health and maturity of this influ- 
ential two per cent of our population who are enrolled in our col- 
leges and universities thus becomes of prime importance. 


Mental ill health is a problem, of course, not merely for the per- 
sonnel who make up our institutions of higher education, but for 
our society at large. And while the interdependent character of 
our society suggests that the breakdown of the most menial laborer 
has consequences which are ultimately borne by all of us, such 
consequences are multiplied many times over the more highly 
trained we are, the more society has invested in the development 
of our capacities. The incalculable nature of this “investment” 
is at the bottom of proposals to develop and maintain physical 
and mental health in the colleges and universities. As the Group 
for the Advancement of Psychiatry points out, “Experience thus 
far indicates that whenever a college or university establishes a 
psychiatric unit and it becomes favorably known, legitimate de- 
mands for its services greatly exceed the facilities available.’”* 

1 The Role of Psychiatrists in Colleges and Universities, Committee on Academic 
Education of the Group for the Advancement of Psychiatry, September 1950, 


Report No. 17, p. 1. 
Jbid., p. 1. 
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With regard to the number of students utilizing this type of 
service Dana L. Farnsworth, Medical Director of the Massachu- 
setts Institute of Technology, writes: “Since it is to be expected 
that each year about Io per cent of all students in college will have 
emotional problems of a more or less serious nature, it is quite 
necessary that the faculty counselors have a dependable referral 
service at hand.”! Dr. Clements C. Fry, Psychiatrist-in-Chief 
of the Yale University Student Mental Hygiene Service, is in sub- 
stantial agreement with this estimate. As chairman of a com- 
mittee examining college mental health he states: 


The committee estimated that 15 per cent of all college students 
could be expected to benefit from mental hygiene services. The 
figures can be broken down into the following general groups: 

1. Five per cent would be considered urgent cases requiring 
yor gama and specialized care if they are to avoid serious diffi- 
culty. 

2. Five per cent would manifest sufficient emotional discom- 
fort to warrant psychiatric attention. 

3. Five per cent could get along without help, but would 
profit from it in the promotion of personality, efficiency, and 
adjustment to the college environment.? 


It is significant that the President’s Commission on Higher 
Education, after asserting emphatically the importance of counsel- 
ing as a means for achieving the goals of higher education,’ went on 
to include mental health aims as part of what it meant by counsel- 


The counseling staff should be large enough and varied enough in 
training, interests, and experience to provide adequate guidance 
also in the student’s adjustment to the emotional and social prob- 
lems he meets on the campus. Without this guidance the student 
may miss the educational value of much of his college life. With- 
out enlightened and enlightening counsel, he may actually derive 
more harm than benefit from parts of his campus experience. An 
extended counseling program is essential to full realization of the 
enlarging aims of higher education.‘ 


1 Farnsworth, Dana L., “The Relationship of a Student Health Service to Other 
University Departments,” Student Medicine, Vol. 2, No. 1, October 1953, p. 7. 

?Fry, C. C., “Mental Health,” 4 Health Program for Colleges, A Report of the 
Third National Conference on Health in Colleges, New York: National Tubercu- 
losis Association, 1947, pp. 88-89. 

* Higher Education for American Democracy, A Report of the President’s Com- 
mission on Higher Education, Vol. I, “Establishing the Goals,” New York: Harper 
and Brothers, 1947, p. 65. 

‘ Jhid., p. 66. 
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However, to give serious consideration to the provision of such 
services in our colleges and universities means inevitably to come 
to grips with three interrelated problems: (1) the shortage of 
professional persons; (2) the overlapping functions of the profes- 
sions; and (3) the unsatisfactory state of knowledge in this area. 
No detailed analysis will be attempted, of course, but rather a 
sketch of what is involved in these problems and some suggested 
directions in which the attempts at resolving them might move. 
The readily anticipated objection of “impracticality’? may be 
answered by the fact that the “practical,” when not grounded in 
logic, has no place in a human world, and in the last analysis is 
impractical. 


The Shortage of Professional Persons! 


An analysis by Dr. Jules V. Coleman revealed that in 1952 the 
American Psychiatric Association had a membership of 7,572, 
but with regard to their qualifications the American Board of 
Psychiatry and Neurology reported that only 4,195 of this number 
had diplomas. He judged: “At the present time it is estimated 
that at least 15,000 psychiatrists are needed to meet minimum 
requirements.”? The picture for clinical psychologists is still 
worse. Colemanstates: “In 1948 there were about 1,100 members 
of the Division of Clinical and Abnormal Psychology of the Ameri- 
can Psychological Association. Only 8 per cent of the need 
estimated for clinical psychologists in the state hospitals is now 
being met.”’* Finally, the psychiatric social work picture in 1950 
showed 2,300 practitioners with an estimated shortage of 7,700 by 
1960 if no additions were made by that time.‘ In short, the lack 
of trained personnel demonstrates the impossibility of even approx- 
imating the recommendations of the President’s Commission for a 
long time to come. An interesting speculation suggests itself: 
the 1952 Education Directory indicates that there are 1,360 in- 


1 By “professional persons” we shal! mean clinical and 


r this is the fact t 


psychiatric social worker. The justification at they most 
frequently perform psychotherapy, or “‘case work.’ 
2 Coleman, Jules V., ‘“‘Workers in the Field of Mental Health,” The Annals of 
the pen cademy of Political and Social Science, March 1953, Vol. 286, p. 84. 
id., p. 89. 
‘Tbid., p. 88. 
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stitutions offering the bachelor’s degree. If we distribute just 
one professional person to each of these institutions, we have 
used up close to 13 per cent of the total number presently available, 
and this without considering the needs of junior colleges, com- 
munities, mental hospitals, and other institutions. The nation’s 
586 mental hospitals alone, properly staffed, could utilize a// the 
professional persons mentioned above and still not meet the per- 
sonnel standards established by the American Psychiatric Associa- 
tion!? Still, a responsible psychiatrist, Dr. Ben Karpman, 
looking to the needs of the future, writes: 

The number of clinics must be enlarged to meet the growing de- 
mand. But we must anticipate even more. We must envisage a 
time in the very near future when guidance clinics will dot the 
country as thickly as Western Union stations and United States 
post offices. The smallest hamlet and village will have to be 
accommodated, for rural orthopsychiatry has problems all its own. 
We need, in addition, mobile clinics to visit sparsely populated 
regions, however infrequently. Every general hospital should 
also become the center for a guidance clinic. 

Not only must there be more, many more clinics, but there must 
also be a sharp increase in the size of the staff in each clinic. 
How intriguing a prospect: no one shall be without a father- 
confessor. While the enormity of this goal staggers the imagina- 
tion, it may be, like Mark Twain’s prematurely reported death, a 
slight exaggeration. Nevertheless, a great expansion in the 
mental health field has occurred in the past twenty-five years and 
there is every sign that an even greater expansion is ahead in the 
next quarter century. Given the extent of the present need and 
its undoubted increase with the increase in population and the 
further dissemination of psychiatric knowledge, one may have 
great doubt as to the reconciliation of supply with demand. For 
those not operating within the framework of the traditional liberal’s 
negative conception of government, the only realistic solution here 
seems to lie in the conception of the state as a positive agent on 

1 Part 3, Higher Education, U.S. Office of Education, 1952, p. 8. 

? This statement is a logical inference from the bulletin Facts and Figures About 
Mental Iliness and Other Personality Disturbances, New York: The National 
Association for Mental Health, Inc., 1952, p. 9. 

* Karpman, Ben, “Milestones in the Advancement of Knowledge of the Psycho- 


pathology of Delinquency and Crime,” Orthopsychiatry, 1923-1948, Menasha, 
Wisconsin: American Orthopsychiatric Association, 1948, pp. 181-182. 
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behalf of the public good and the enlistment of its support in the 
development of professional education. The reply to the organ- 
ized medical profession’s' economics of scarcity and monopoly 
is that the genuine worth of a thing is not determined by its un- 
availability but by its function, business or union principles to the 
contrary notwithstanding. 

Granted the fact of an increasing number of professional persons 
—whether that growth be organized or haphazard—some con- 
sideration of the functions of the professions is in order so that pres- 
ent patterns, if unwise, may not be perpetuated. 


Overlapping Functions of the Professions Providing Psychotherapy 


Even a cursory examination of presently existing arrangements 
for the provision of mental health services is highly suggestive of 
the fact that there is confusion of function. Dickinson and Welker 
in the Second Survey of University and College Health Services: 
1949-1950 show that “Mental health services are rendered by the 
health service physician in 31% of the colleges, by a psychologist 
in 22%, and by a student personnel officer in 19%. In the larger 
colleges mental health services are frequently rendered by a health 
service psychiatrist or physician.”? At Wayne University three 
psychiatric social workers with the assistance of a consultant 
psychiatrist provide psychotherapy;? at the University of Illinois 
there are two separate organizations: the Student Counseling 
Bureau staffed by psychologists, and the Psychiatric Division of 
the Health Service staffed by a psychiatrist and a psychiatric social 
worker. One can see at a glance that something is amiss since 
there is such a wide range of educational background represented 
by the above-mentioned professions doing therapy. Either the 
quality of service is markedly uneven, or if it is relatively uniform 
then most certainly the psychiatrist is grossly overtrained. Dr. 

1 While the medical profession insists vehemently on a quality product, often 
this seems also to have been a subterfuge for limiting the number of M.D.’s, as 
witness their hostility to refugee, doctors. This can chiefly be explained by the 

“realities” of the fee system of “private” practice. Since the vast majority of 
psychologists and social workers are salaried persons, opposition to positive govern- 
mental assistance for education is much less likely to occur. 

? Dickinson, Frank G., and Welker, Everett L., Second Survey of University and 
College Health Services: 1949-1950, Bulletin 88, Chicago: American Medical 
Association, 1952, p. 16. 


*Letter dated ebruary 16, 1954, to the writer from Mr. Vernon E. Keye, 
Director of the Mental Hygiene Unit at Wayne University. 
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Feldman, summarizing a panel discussion by well-known authori- 
ties on the clinic team structure of psychiatrist, clinical psy- 
chologist, and psychiatric social worker, frankly states: 


The point was made that there is a great deal of overlapping of 
the professional specialties and that the contribution each makes is 
somewhat dependent upon the training, experience, and skill of 
the individual. It was suggested that following intake and once a 
patient is in therapy, the differences between the specialties be- 
come rather obscure. Also, there would appear to be a merging 
of the difterences with the greater experience and skill of the 
individual professional person. This raised some rather interest- 
ing questions. If there were overlapping and a merging of differ- 
ences, then how do we justify need for the three disciplines and the 
team approach in MHCs [Mental Hygiene Clinics]? The team 
concept suggests that the three disciplines each have a special con- 
tribution, and it was questioned whether we should be emphasizing 
sameness or attempting to find and differentiate what each can 
contribute to the diagnostic thinking and treatment of our pa- 
tients.? 


To perform in many cases an identical function and to be differ- 
ently trained suggests a source of irritation to the more highly 
trained professional person, and an attitude of defensiveness on 
the part of the less thoroughly trained. Yet, the interprofessional 
picture is largely one of cordial relations, and this may be largely 
due to the fact that there is still plenty of elbow room for everyone 
on the mental health frontier, even the dianeticians. As the 
professions expand their membership in the future, and if and when 
the supply approximates the demand, what then? Will the over- 
lapping and duplication of function be taken as gracefully as at 
present? 

That this overlapping and duplication of activity will not con- 
tinue to be taken so well is already becoming manifest in signs of 
irritation with the other fellow and in concern over maintaining 
some distinction of function. Shaffer and Lazarus, in their recent 
text in clinical psychology, derogate the use of the social worker 
as psychotherapist, and then recommend that the therapist take 
over the one distinctive function of the social worker: “. .. the 
professional therapist must give some of his time to community 

1 Feldman, R., “Consolidated Summary of Round Table Panel Discussion,” 


Information Bulletin, Veterans Administration, Department of Medicine and 
Surgery, Psychiatry and Neurology Division, July, 1953, IB 10-43, p. 19. 
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problems, particularly as they relate themselves to therapeutic 
and preventive possibilities.”! In an earlier section of the same 
work the authors have admitted that “. . . there is relatively little 
agreement within the field of psychology concerning what the 
subject matter of clinical psychology really should be like.’ 
That this subject matter is psychiatry is suggested by Wyatt, a 
clinical psychologist. 


The issue of psychotherapy is approached by the psychologists 
with the eagerness typical for the newcomer, by psychiatry with 


the reluctance characteristic for the occupier; that is, on both 
sides with an involvement in problems of status which would leave 
neither detached enough for objective ———- The rather 
sh argument set forth by some psychi 
t 


latrists is that, since 

ven d is the province of medicine, psychotherapy could be 
properly practiced only by persons with medical training. Nor is 
it realistic to score psychologists for insufficient therapeutic train- 
ing when the practical problem consists mainly in the fact that 
they have been barred from this training.® 


On the other hand, psychiatrists Thomas A. C. Rennie and 
Luther E. Woodward score psychologists for functioning “. . . as 
psychotherapists with no guidance or direction from the psychia- 
trist,”’* and approve of psychiatric social workers as psychothera- 
pists under proper medical supervision. Nor is this latter by 
any means a settled question among the professional groups, even 
social workers, and the fact that psychiatric social workers are 
entering into “private practice” is a cause for alarm among some 
able social work educators. Ethel L. Ginsburg, after giving thanks 
for social work becoming more “dynamic” and “psychiatric,” 
points out: 


But the evidence is real and must not be overlooked: in our 
growing familiarity with and interest in dynamic psychiatry there 
is danger that the social orientation and awareness of our training 
and earlier experience may become obscured.° 


1 Shaffer, G. Wilson, and Lazarus, Richard S., Fundamental Concepts in Clinical 

Pymese New York: McGraw-Hill Book Company, 1952, p. 314. 
id., p. 1. 

Wyatt, Frederick, “Clinical Psychology and Orthopsychiatry,” Orthopsy- 
chiatry, 1923-1948, Menasha, Wisconsin: American Orthopsychiatric Association, 

Rennie, homas A. C., and Woodward, Luther E., Mental Health in Modern 
Society, New York: The Commonwealth Fund 1948, p. 231. 

5 Ginsburg, Ethel L., “Psychiatric Social Work,” Orthopsychiatry, 1923-1948, 

Menasha, Wisconsin: American Orthopsychiatric Association, 1948, p. 473. 
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And she further states, 


It would be most unfortunate, then, if psychiatric social work 
were to lose its special orientation and become watered-down 
psychiatry. It is not likely to happen en masse. This is merely 
a reminder to the occasional psychiatric social worker who is so 
busy seeing deep-seated motivations that he does not recognize 
such ae important contributing factors as a house, a job, a 
physical condition, the neighborhood, etc.! 


The theoretical source of this confusion in interprofessional 
relations is the fragmentation of the individual into his physical, 
emotional, intellectual, and social phases which, taken independ- 
ently, and without their relation to the whole of the individual’s 
functioning, is creative of a meaningless abstraction. Therapy 
cannot be applied to an abstraction, and in so far as each discipline 
attempts to treat its segment optimally, each inevitably merges into 
the other. The statement on the relation of psychiatry to social 
issues, which appears in The Social Responsibility of Psychiatry, A 
Statement of Orientation, by the Group for the Advancement of 
Psychiatry,? is a significant example of this movement into other 
areas of function, and precisely for the reason that the individual 
cannot be atomized. Consequently, until these professions are 
principled on some valid distinctions of function this confusion 
promises to remain with us. Therefore, some directions in which 
distinction may be sought are suggested. The following is this 
writer’s own projection of a more nearly ideal state of affairs than 
that which presently exists. While many questions can be raised 
about these speculations, they can not, unfortunately, be dealt 
with here. Essentially, such validity as they may have is claimed 
by the writer on the grounds of history and logic. 

(1) Psychiatry. The meaning of the word is mind-healing, 
and the development of psychiatry out of the healing function of 
medicine suggests that treatment be retained as its sole responsi- 
bility. But this means that psychiatry must take responsibility 
for the treatment of a whole patient, a patient seen as a 
physical, emotional, intellectual, and social being. So the psy- 

1 Tbid., p. 

2 The Social Responsibility of Psychiatry, A Statement of Orientation, Committee 


on Social Issues of the Group for the Advancement of Psychiatry, July, 1950, 
Report No. 13, p. 5. 
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chiatrist will be as much concerned with “‘a house, a job, a physical 
condition, the neighborhood, etc.’’ as with “deep-seated motiva- 
tions.” If this is true, then the psychiatrist is in reality the general 
practitioner modernized to fit a more complex society. Like the 
traditional general practitioner, he is grounded in physical medicine, 
has knowledgeof the patient in his family, work, and other relations, 
and is disposed to assist him in the matter of maintaining his func- 
tioning or repairing such breakdown as may occur. To effect 
this treatment, he has been educated to use psychiatric, psy- 
chological, and social work tools. The failure of medicine (ulti- 
mately the whole society) to produce enough medical doctors, 
and medicine’s failure to achieve the vision of treating the whole 
man in all his disturbed relations are what underlie the develop- 
ment of psychiatric and medical social work, and the movement 
of psychology into its clinical and treatment phases. They have 
simply plugged gaps not filled by medicine. 

(2) Clinical Psychology. Already implicated in the above 
discussion is the fact that the term “clinical” in its meaning of 
treatment should be dropped. Psychology is the science of mental 
states and processes, the study of the relation of these mind- 
states to the organism and behavior, and research thereupon. 
Ideally psychiatry has the treatment function and psychology the 
research or knowledge function, although in the nature of the 
case, this ideal cannot be perfectly achieved. Psychology as a 
science developed primarily out of physiology, and like psychiatry 
its conception of man is essentially that of a psychological-bio- 
logical organism. In one of its aspects it provides practical knowl- 
edge and tools for the psychiatrist in his work with the mentally 
ill; in another for the educator in his demand for a valid psychology 
of learning. Social psychology is, or should be, the study of 
group interaction from the point of view of similar therapeutic 
and practical purposes. It is appropriate here to point out as a 
corollary that since both psychology and psychiatry have insisted 
in the main upon the maintenance of a psychobiological bias, de- 
spite their pretensions, they have had little to say about the cu/tural 
life ot man, and consequently it is extremely doubtful that they 
can give us a full-bodied theory of the nature of man. Not having 
developed the categories of cultural thought, as indeed it is not 


ye 
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their problem to, they are confined to the categories of the psy- 
chobiological and their practical usefulness determined by cultural 
or moral thinking. And this brings us to social work. 

(3) Social Work. The present orientation of social work is 
largely psychological. Originally, it developed in England in the 
16th and 17th centuries out of the breakdown of the feudal man- 
orial system under the impact of new agricultural methods and the 
development of a commercial civilization. The spread of enclosure 
resulted in the creation of that human anomaly, rootless persons. 
What the kindly Christian progenitors of modern social workers 
saw were people in misery who needed to be taken care of, and this 
resulted in alms-giving organized by the churches and the begin- 
ning assumption of state responsibility. Pious exhortations were 
the means by which these individuals were to solve their problems, 
problems conceived to be purely individual in nature. What was 
not seen was the failure of intelligence to guide the institutional 
changes that were taking place and which were dislocating the lives 
of these individuals, that is, that the individual breakdown was 
a derivative of institutional breakdown. Another institutional 
breakdown—the depression of the 1930’s—served to swell the 
ranks of social workers. By that time science, having disposed 
of the reality of God, gave to social work the patriarch Freud as 
substitute. However, modern social work’s adoption of psycholog- 
ical methods as its principal weapon against individual and group 
disorganization has not served to overcome the original blind 
spot—the failure of intelligence to guide institutional changes. 

Previously we pointed out that the use of biopsychological 
methods as treatment is basically the task of psychiatry, and im- 
plied that social reformism for the immediate well-being of the 
biological-psychological individual connects with this task, just 
as treating a case of typhus and working for a sanitary sewage 
system is an accepted responsibility of the medical profession. 
There is no convenient line of demarcation between treatment and 
prevention, which probably explains why medical societies often 
look with jaundiced eye upon public health workers and college 
health services. With medicine assuming the social concerns 
proper to its physical and psychological ordering of individuals, 
the task of social work then becomes the thinking through of the 
right ordering of institutions. If action is truly fundamental to 
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mind-formation, then the right functioning of institutions would 
have significance for the right functioning of individuals, since 
the former organize the action-life of man. This, then, means 
the movement of social work in the direction of philosophy and 
legislation, the realm in which the problems of culture—moral 
thinking—and their implementation are decided for better or for 
worse. That this might mean the death of social work as we now 
know it is, perhaps, not a mournful consequence. It is in the fulfill- 
ment of this function—the right ordering of our public, institutional 
life—that we may have hope that Dr. Karpman’s vision of a vast 
proliferation of mental hygiene clinics, stationary and travelling, 
will not need to be realized. It is something of this sort which Mr. 
Mayo, noted social work leader, may have in mind when he writes 
that “The lessons of the past need careful application at no other 
point quite so much as in relation to the crucial question as to how 
social work with its knowledge of human suffering and its vision of 
prevention and rehabilitation can be fully effective in the building 
of a new and healthy society.’ 

Thus, the proper treatment person for the institutions of higher 
learning is the psychiatrist so trained as to be able to utilize psycho- 
logical tools as, for example, those involved in speech correction 
and mental testing, and to manage existential environmental 
situations such as lack of finances and bad housing, needs presently 
met by the psychologist and psychiatric social worker in one aspect 
of their work. The psychologist and social worker in performing 
their hypothesized correct functions serve respectively to provide 
practical knowledge and tools for the psychiatrist to use, and 
through a more idea/ principling of our organized, public life fore- 
stall the necessity for the ultimately futile reformist efforts to 
modify an unending production of diseased conditions. 


The Unsatisfactory State of Knowledge 


The very fact of confusion with respect to the determination of 
who is to administer therapy suggests that the categories of 
knowledge in psychotherapeutics are not worked out. Conse- 
quently, there is missing an objective base by which treatment, 


1 Mayo, L. W., “The Future of Social Work,” Proceedings, National Conference 
of Social Work, New York: Columbia University Press, 1944, p. 34. 
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and therefore the practitioners, can be evaluated.! Involved in 
this problem are the inability of some patients to profit from treat- 
ment, the intangible nature of some types of improvement, and 
the difficulty of ascribing such improvement as is noted to the 
treatment technique as “cause.’’ The growth in numbers of heal- 
ing cults is thus not difficult to understand. Shaffer and Lazarus 
urge their readers “‘to develop the critical faculty which is so badly 
needed in the clinical field because of the tentative and often con- 
fused nature of so many of its concepts.” As Dr, Farnsworth 
recently pointed out, “Those who practice psychotherapy are fre- 
quently as unable to explain improvements in some of their patients 
as they are to understand why others do not improve.’’® An ex- 
periment by Ash on “The Reliability of Psychiatric Diagnoses’’ is 
confirmatory evidence of the truth of the Shaffer-Lazarus and 
Farnsworth observations. Through the use of a conference inter- 


view method 51 white males were examined by at least two psychi- * 


atrists, and in 35 of the cases by three psychiatrists. “Agreements 
with respect to specific diagnostic category were obtained in 20 per 
cent of the cases for the three psychiatrists, and in from 31.4 per 
cent to 43.5 per cent of the cases for the three psychiatrists when 
considered in pairs. Agreements with respect to the major cate- 
gories occurred in 45.7 per cent of the cases for the pairs.”* Ash 


observes that other studies of psychiatric nosology have pointed : 


to quite similar facts and he comments that “the lack of congruity 
between the diagnostic label and the complexities of biodynamics 
of mental structure is itself the heart of diagnostic failure.”® This 
criticism would still seem to hold true despite the 1952 revision of 
nomenclature by the American Psychiatric Association. 


ae 


An extremely significant study, little known because of its con- - 


1 Examples of recent but unsatisfactory attempts to evaluate therapy are de- 
scribed by Dollard and Mowrer in their development of a “‘Distress-Relief Quo- 
tient,” and by Hunt and associates in their “Movement Scale.” 

? Shaffer and Lazarus, op. cit., p. vi. 

Farnsworth, Dana “What is Mental Health in a University?” Mental 
Hygiene, January, 1954, Vol. XX XVIII, No. 1, p. 45. 

“Ash, Philip, “The Reliability of Psychiatric Diagnoses,” The Fournal of 
Abnormal and Social Psychology, April, 1949, Vol. 44, No. 2, pp. 272-276. 

5 Tbid., p. 276. 
Tbid., p. 276. 


fidential classification by the government, reveals the utter failure . 
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of present psychiatric knowledge in an instance where practical 
knowledge was important to have. Conducted in the period 1943 
to 1950, the study is summed up in a report by the Student Mental 
Hygiene Service at Yale University: 


The studies conducted under these contracts concerned the 
military experience of 1,198 former patients at the Yale Division of 
Student Mental Hygiene, and of 819 former patients at the Har- 
vard Clinic. Case histories were carefully explored to determine 
whether these men should have been accepted for service, under 
existing regulations. In most brief and general terms, the study 
showed that former patients had satisfactory service records, 
often very distinguished ones, with a rate of psychiatric discharges 
well within the normal range. The majority of former patients 
whom the psychiatrist considered unsuited for service made a 
successful adjustment to it, while nearly half the men discharged 
for psychiatric reasons were men the psychiatrist felt were fully 
qualified for service under existing regulations. These facts 
raised fundamental questions about the theory of military selection 
on psychiatric grounds, about the utilization of manpower within 
the services, and about psychiatric understanding of the dynamic 
forces influencin aur adjustment, even with regard to indi- 
viduals who would be classified as Psychoneurotic, Psychopathic, 
or Homosexual.! 


A word about psychoanalysis is in order here. Dr. Gumpert. 
reviewing 4 History of Psychoanalysis in America, by Dr. C. P, 
Oberndorf, one of our nation’s most distinguished psychoanalysts 
with many years of experience in the field, summarizes a few of 
Dr. Oberndorf’s startling admissions. We quote Dr. Gumpert, 
since we agree with his selection of key remarks by Dr. Oberndorf: 


He frankly maintains that unfavorable responses to treatment 
are seldom reported in psychoanalytical literature. . . . He 
mentions the findings of a committee of the American Psychoana- 
lytical Society which, after four years of deliberations, decided that 
it is “impossible to find a definition of psychoanalysis that is 
acceptable to even a large group of its members.” And he con- 
tinues, “There is no doubt that although psychoanalysis is a 
method, it cannot be applied identically by any two persons and 
each case is a case unto itself.’’? 


1 Retrospect and Praeet, A Special Report on the Twenty-Fifth Anniversary 
of the Student Mental Hygiene Service at Yale, June, 1951 (mimeographed bulle- 
tin), pp. 11-12. 

* Oberndorf, C. P., 4 History of Psychoanalysis in America, New York: Grune 
and Stratton, 1953, p. 280, (from the review by Martin Gumpert, M.D., New York 
Times Book Review, Dec. 27, 1953, Pp. 6). 
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It is indeed a deplorable state of affairs for a “‘science’’ to be unable 
to define itself, and to have a “method” whose application is unique 
from case to case. In his book Dr. Oberndorf quotes the above- 
mentioned committee as finding a “very strong resistance” among 
psychoanalysts “to any investigation on the problem of evaluating 
results, even on the basis of their own definitions.” 

One might go on to discuss the conflicts between the schools of 
psychology (or within them as in psychoanalytic theory), and to 
the contrasting and in certain features opposed theories of learn- 
ing; but perhaps the point has been made sufficiently clear that 
the field of psychotherapeutics at present has much of its status in 
the realm of opinion as distinguished from knowledge. Its prac- 
titioners wage war with argot, not Argonauts. Until the state of 
knowledge is developed more adequately, administrative officials in 
institutions of higher education may appropriately raise the ques- 
tion as to how much of their resources they should expend on so 
uncertain a proposition, regardless of how plentiful a number of 
professional persons there may ultimately be. In the last analysis, 
beyond the necessity for medical responsibility for emergent cases, 
any claim for a psychotherapeutic program which is service and 
not research-oriented as part of the educational plant must rest on 
a more adequately grounded foundation of knowledge. 

To obtain the latter an extensive program of research is neces- 
sary. In this connection, the National Association for Mental 
Health has pointed to grave deficiencies in the amount of research 
now being done. For example, “About $5,000,000 in public and 
private funds were available in 1951 for research in the field of 
mental illness and mental health. Only part of these funds are 
allocated to basic studies on cause, treatment, and prevention of 
mental illness.” This amounts to $4.15 per mental patient under 
treatment as compared with $28.20 for infantile paralysis, $26.80 
for tuberculosis, and $27.70 for cancer. This is pathetically in- 
adequate, not only by a comparison with other illnesses, but also 
on the basis of the extent and severity of this affliction. The Asso- 
ciation states that “Taken together, the patients in mental hos- 
pitals and in institutions for the mentally deficient and epileptic 


1 Facts and Figures. . .op. cit., p. 8. 
pig. 
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make up about 55% of all the patients in all the hospitals in the 
United States.’’! Furthermore, about one in every sixteen people 
(about 9,000,000) are at present “suffering from mental illness and 
other personality disturbances,” and it is anticipated that one out 
of every twelve children born each year will sometime during his 
life suffer a mental illness severe enough to require hospitaliza- 
tion.”? So, sufficient funds on a continuing basis are an absolute 
necessity. The public nature of this ailment, the considerable 
investment that state and federal governments have in mental 
hospitals and their maintenance, the great amount of funds re- 
quired for research purposes are valid reasons for expecting govern- 
mental agencies to assume responsibility. 

Dr. Frank G. Boudreau, public health expert, points to three 
areas in which research should function: (1) the brain and its rela- 
tion to health and disease; (2) the psychological, i.¢., “‘such things 
as intelligence, behavior, motivation, the learning process, leader- 
ship mechanisms, and the like”; and (3) “the epidemiology of 
mental disorder.”* To this we must add research into psycho- 
therapeutic techniques and various forms of organic treatments, 
the fundamental concepts of psychology upon which psychotherapy 
is based, and methods of evaluating therapy. 


Summary 


The institutions of higher education, dealing as they do with a 
significant segment of the population, are in especial need of ade- 
quate psychotherapeutic services. In the near future this cannot 
be realized, because of the severe shortage of competent pro- 
fessional persons. Furthermore, the different professionals in the 
field—psychiatrist, clinical psychologist, psychiatric social worker— 
are merging into one another’s function, and this is due to the grow- 
ing demand for psychotherapy and to the logical impossiblity of 
dealing with one aspect of the individual’s functioning without 
dealing with the others. Consequently, what are believed to be 
more adequate principles of distinction of function are suggested. 

Tid” 


* Boudreau, Frank G., “Mental Health, the New Public Health Frontier,” The 
Annals of the American Academy of Political and Social Science, March 1953, pp. 
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Underlying the sharing by these fields—as well as by cultist 
groups—of a treatment function is the lack of sufficient knowledge 
with relation to fundamental psychological concepts, psychiatric 
nosology, the function of the brain, epidemiology, treatment tech- 
niques and means of evaluating treatment. Until this knowledge 
status is more solidly grounded by a significant expansion in re- 
search efforts, administrators may be justified in raising questions 
about the extent to which such services should be established. 


WHY DON’T I DO RESEARCH? 


By SYLVIA F. ANDERSON 


University of Washington 


It is spring on the Pacific Coast, and our faculty is beginning 
its annual deliberations to recommend colleagues for promotions, 
merit raises, retention on staff if they meet the requirements, and 
tenure if they have served their probationary period satisfactorily 
and are worthy of tenure under the University Code. 

I teach Freshman English. I had taught it here for thirty-three 
years when October 1, 1953 rolled around. I have tenure because 
I have met the requirement of having taught full time for ten 
years prior to 1946, the date set by our present code to establish 
the tenure status of those already on the staff. I have a few 
publications in my bibliography: a textbook for college Freshman 
English; editorship for ten years of the Fine Arts Section in Good 
Reading, published under the sponsorship of the National Council 
of Teachers of College English; another booklist compiled with 
a colleague and published by a local publishing firm. I have also 
for many years lectured to local groups on current books and 
allied cultural topics, taught Extension classes evenings, served 
on committees, regularly taught full time in Freshman English, 
and for eleven quarters taught classes in Introduction to Modern 
Literature. 

Why am I not doing more research? Why am I not publishing 
in scholarly journals to insure my consideration for advancement 
from Assistant Professor to Associate Professor? As I came home 
from my college classes this Monday afternoon, hurrying so that I 
might receive a telephone call about a tutor for a former student 
who needs help in his college math before a test, I suddenly real- 
ized that J, at least, knew the answer to the question, Why don’t 
I do research? Futhermore, I decided the time had come to ex- 
plain publicly why I teach Freshman English and don’t do research. 
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II 


Let me review my time from last Friday afternoon until Monday, 
late afternoon—a period which includes that blessed leisure of the 
week-end when teachers work on research projects, unannoyed 
by the interruptions of class teaching. 

I came home at 6:15 P. M. Friday after a day on the campus— 
in fact, after a day in the building where my classes meet and my 
office is located; for I never left the building during the day, but 
ate my lunch at my desk while I graded outlines for students who 
had been ill with the flu, now raging through our ranks, and whose 
work was therefore handed in late. I began the day at 7:40 A. M. 
by checking over the details of my day’s teaching assignments 
before my 8 o’clock class began. I taught classes or conferred with 
students over their work (we use the modified tutorial-conference 
system here in Freshman English classes) until 4:00 P. M., when 
I went to a Content Committee meeting which lasted until 6:15 
P.M. 

Then I prepared dinner for myself and my husband. When the 
dishes were washed I settled down to a recreational evening of 
grading papers. By midnight I had corrected a set for one of my 
three classes. 

Saturday morning was, I am ashamed to admit, spent not in 
academic research but in housecleaning, because I cannot afford 
a cleaning service or household help. Saturday afternoon I did 
the shopping for next week’s groceries, because I frequently get 
home too late to shop, since the meat markets close at 6:00 P. M. 
Saturday evening I did another set of themes, and found myself 
so weary of the week’s paper work that I wasted the remaining 
hours before midnight listening to the news of the week on the 
radio and thumbing through the current magazines, looking for 
material on the various “research” projects my Freshmen are 
engaged in while learning how to use the facilities of the University 
library. 

Sunday morning I arose in time to hear a news broadcast I 
seldom miss, because it keeps me informed on world affairs. Next 
I prepared a late breakfast-lunch for my husband and myself and 
for a former student of mine, now a senior in English. Mr. A., 
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the student, arrived, and with him his problems. He is working 
his way through college, serving as manager of one unit of the 
student dormitories on the campus. He elected to take a course 
in College Grammar because he felt his background in English 
grammar was too weak for a foreign language class he needed. (He 
was a student, not in my composition class, but in my Lit. class 
when last I taught one, three years ago.) He was lost in the maze 
of English grammar, and so I found two books on my shelf which 
I thought would help him. Before he left Sunday afternoon, 
another of my former students dropped in to ask me to recommend 
a good book on which he could write a report for his Political 
Science class at the University. In the course of the discussion 
about such books I searched for some recent reviews I had read 
on two apparently worth-while books on world politics, to help 
him decide which book he would read for his report. 

Then it was time to get dinner. After dinner I had settled down 
comfortably to write out a report on a new syllabus for Freshman 
English classes for next year, when the telephone rang and a fresh- 
man in distress asked if I could clear up her confusion about making 
out note cards from a book she could not understand. She is not in 
my class, but in a colleague’s. She feels, however, that she can 
ask me for help beyond the call of duty because I have known her 
for years. What do you do when a student, even one who is not 
your own, asks for light? 

Well, neither could I refuse her. So she came over and I found 
that I had to teach remedial reading before she could understand 
the text. Then I began unravelling the mysteries of taking notes 
on note cards. Of course, she shou/d have learned it in her English 
class. No argument there. But she had not, and here she was 
wanting to learn. And so I taught her. Why? I am a teacher 
of Freshman English, am I not? And I teach, even outside the 
class room, when the bewildered ask to be taught. 

Midnight Sunday night. Time to prepare for my Monday 
8 o’clock class. Monday morning by 7:40 A. M. I was once more 
in the snug ivory tower of the scholar—the office. A colleague 
was waiting to tell me his woes with Miss Blank, one of his students. 
This teacher is a graduate student working on the first stages of 
his Ph.D. thesis and doing part-time teaching. Surely, the ex- 
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perienced teacher must share her experience with the beginning 
teacher, and those few minutes before the 8 o’clock class may iron 
out the worries and uncertainties of the hard pressed teaching 
fellow. 


III 


Monday, 8 o’clock. Time for class. This day’s teaching is 
one of those fatiguing lessons, thrice repeated in morning classes, 
on footnotes in the library paper. You see, I teach others how to 
do what I am not doing, research. 

Monday, 9 o’clock, my office hour. I confer with three of my 
students who are in difficulties with their “research,” brief reports 
with documentation based on a specific question assigned for li- 
brary investigation of sources, evidence, authorization, informa- 
tion, etc. One student cannot make the thesis sentence express 
the particular detailed analysis he fuzzily thinks he should in- 
clude in the outline of the paper. I help him see the solution to 
his difficulties. Student number two has a wife and four children, 
works night shift on the waterfront as a railroad engineer, has been 
out of college ten years, and, between the devil and the deep blue 
sea of too much work and too little formal education, is caught in a 
morass. Should he go to college, you ask? Is a democracy en- 
titled to turn away from its state university its adult citizens who 
pay its bills and yearn for knowledge? 

I advise him. The third student, a little 18-year old Negro 
girl, is waiting for her conference. She is really lost in her sub- 
ject—and in the university. I discover that she wants to write 
about the attitude of the Japanese who were relocated in camps 
after their evacuation from the West Coast during the early days 
of World War II. Her outline, if the pitiful list of incoherent 
phrases can be called an outline, includes, alas, as much about the 
travail of the Japanese in Japan during the war as it does about 
the Japanese in the United States. The result of this conference is 
my discovery that she does not know much more than the fact 
that Japan and the United States are two countries, and that she 
“never was good in English.” Obviously, I cannot settle this prob- 
lem of her enrollment in the university in the five minutes that 
remain before my 10 o’clock class. 
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Monday, 10 o'clock. Fifty minutes of explaining the chapter 
in the textbook on the library. Certainly the students should 
read it and understand it, but when they ask questions which re- 
veal an abysmal ignorance of the technique of both reading and 
comprehension, what does a teacher do? Explain the contents of 
the chapter once more, often answering the same questions, for 
freshmen seem unable to apply the general principle to the specific 
instance. In the course of this hour, I am fortunate because I 
have two or three potential A students, who ask intelligent ques- 
tions and whose papers I can direct with reasonable expectation 
of success in the venture into “‘research.”” Oh yes, there is a di- 
version in this class when a student in an Air Force uniform dis- 
tracts the attention of the class by his schoolboy whispering and 
horseplay. Momentarily I desert the role of teacher, to function 
as top sergeant and apply discipline to the undisciplined. The 
bell rings. 


In the ten minutes between classes I have only four seekers after 
truth who wait between classes for enlightenment on some detail 
of their projects. Again the bell rings. The 11 o’clock class 
begins, and a more docile and relaxing group make this third hour 
of instruction a joy—and maybe a less rewarding lesson in the long 
run. The absence of problems may mean a fool’s paradise. But 
no. Here are a few: “How do I limit my topic when I find my 
outline has too much in it for the length of paper you assigned?” 
“My best reference will not be in the library until the week after 
the paper is due. What shall I do?” And so on, through the ob- 
vious but tormenting inquiries which freshmen make when they 
are asked, “Does anyone have a problem he cannot solve himself?” 

Noon. No lunch today, because I agreed to stay in my office 
to confer with those whose schedules do not fit my free hours. I 
have a sandwich with me. Maybe I shall have time to eat it 
between conferences. But.I did not, because it was soon one 
o’clock and I had an appointment to be home by two o’clock to 
get that telephone call about the tutor for the boy who was puzzled 
by geometric progressions. He had classes all day and labs when 
the tutor was free to make an appointment, and I offered to make 
it for him. Foolish? Certainly, but it seemed expedient under 
the circumstances—just this once, you understand. 
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Monday afternoon. As I left my office to go home, on the stairs 
I met a foreign student, a graduate in sociology, assigned to my 
class for the second term to learn enough English to pass the Eng- 
lish examination for foreign students required of candidates from 
other lands who want advanced degrees in any department. This 
man, thirty years old or so, was born near Seattle, was taken to 
Japan as a child of three and educated there, graduated from a 
university, and returned to my university to earn his M.A. in 
sociology. He is acceptable to his major department, but he 
must pass this proficiency test in English. He seems able to do 
satisfactory work in my English classes. Why can he not pass 
this proficiency test? 

Together we spend forty minutes analyzing the test, his answers, 
his mistakes, the reason for the mistakes. In the course of the 
conference I discover that he knows what “corrode” means, but 
“rusty” is a mystery to him. I dismiss him and seek counsel with 
the Director of Freshman English to learn where the answer to this 
problem lies: with my teaching? with the type of examination for 
foreign students? with the student himself, who in the ten minutes 
at my desk has made a clear and literate outline of his recollection 
of these tests which he cannot pass because he does not know 
enough English? 


IV 


It is 4:00 P. M. on Monday when I reach home. I have callers 
for ten minutes, who, hearing the reason I have not yet had lunch, 
say, “Why don’t you write an article explaining why you don’t do 
research?” 

Still flushed with the excitement of the week-end and this Mon- 
day, and troubled by the discussions of the imperative necessity 
of doing research and publishing if I am to be considered for pro- 
motion under the Code, I turn from the temptation to make a cup 
of tea and have lunch. Instead I sit down at my desk in my study 
to write the explanation they have suggested. 

I recall the years when, in collaboration with two colleagues, 
I edited a collection of essays with study hints and questions. I 
ask myself, If I could manage an occasional bit of publishing in 
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the past, why, since not every week-end is as hectic as this one, 
don’t I do it now? 

There are several obvious reasons. Our departmental organi- 
zation has grown more complex with an increasing number of 
teaching fellows and a diminishing number of experienced perma- 
nent faculty. These fellows are graduate students who divide 
their time between teaching and graduate study. As they come 
and go (and none may stay more than the four years allowed him 
to get his Ph.D. degree, with a year’s grace to find another teach- 
ing job), the permanent staff is burdened with a mounting load of 
committees, advisory counseling, and endless course and syllabus 
revision to meet the needs of inexperienced teachers. For some 
of us the committee work—apart from the book work in prepara- 
tion for the committee meetings—runs into ten hours a week. 
Then, too, the content of the course, being constantly under re- 
vision, requires constant preparation for class, not to mention the 
endless hours of reading, evaluating, and testing the flood of new 
textbooks from which a choice must be made at intervals more 
frequent than in most college courses. 

Professor Grant H. Redford in his article “Publish or Else,’ 
discusses in section V “the demands made on the average teacher 
in Freshman Composition at the University of Washington.” He 
covers the subject well: class instruction, conferences, papers, 
professional reading (done outside the 52 hour work-week which 
is the average for the staff). He says, ‘After performing this serv- 
ice for the University, only a rare few can possibly have time or 
energy left to even contemplate writing projects of their own.” 

In the earlier years, when I had the energy and drive peculiar 
to youth, I could occasionally qualify as one of those “‘rare few.” 
With the years my tempo has slowed, to permit only the regular 
devotion to my manifold duties as a teacher of Freshman Compo- 
sition and to the heavy load of committee work the experienced 
Freshman English teacher carries in my department. In addition, 
I find time and energy to do only the reading and research necessary 
as editor of the Fine Arts section of Good Reading, the book list 
edited and revised every two years or so under the sponsorship 
of the National Council of Teachers of College English. 


1 Winter, 1952-53 Bulletin of American Association of University Professors, 
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The hours of this Monday afternoon have passed while I have 
been writing this recital of my week-end since last Friday. It is 
now 7:10 P.M. My husband has come home for an early dinner 
because he has a business appointment at 8:00 P. M. Seeing me 
deep in the throes of actual composition of my own thoughts, he 
insists on leaving without dinner, so that I shall not be side- 
tracked. He leaves. I forget I have had neither lunch nor dinner 
and resolve that, having begun this project, I shall finish it before 
I am interrupted. After dinner I can do those papers I planned to 
correct this afternoon. 

Why don’t I do research? 


FORTY-FIRST ANNUAL MEETING 


Gatlinburg, Tenn., March 4-5, 1955 


The Forty-first Annual Meeting of the American Association of 
University Professors will be held at the Mountain View Hotel, 
Gatlinburg, Tenn., on Friday and Saturday, March 4 and 5, 1955. 
The meeting will be preceded on March 3 and followed on March 6 
by sessions of the Council of the Association. 

The program of the meeting will, to a large extent, be concerned 
with organizational aspects of the Association, particularly with the 
role and activities of regional and state organizations of Chapters of 
the Association. 

The annual election of the Association will, as in recent years, be 
conducted by mail ballot, as an extension of the Annual Meeting, 
pursuant to action of the Association’s Council. Individual ballots 
will be sent to all Active Members of the Association as an enclosure 
with the billing for the annual dues for 1955. The results of the 
election will be announced at the last session of the Annual Meeting. 

The report of the Association’s Nominating Committee for 1954, 
presenting a slate of nominees to be voted upon in the annual elec- 
tion, together with pertinent biographical data concerning each of 
the nominees, appears on pp. 482-488 of this issue of the Associa- 
tion’s Bulletin. These data will appear also on the ballot. 

Gatlinburg is the principal Tennessee entrance to the Great 
Smoky Mountains National Park, and is 35 miles from Knoxville. 
Knoxville is easily accessible by bus, train, or plane, with numerous 
daily arrivals by each of these means of transportation. After ar- 
rival in Knoxville, those attending the meeting should take a taxi or 
airport limousine to the Trailways Bus Station. Busses from the 
Trailways Station leave for Gatlinburg at the following hours: 
2:45 A.M., 6:00 A.M., 7:30 A.M., 10:00 A.M., 12:15 P.M., 2:30 
P.M., 4:00 P.M., 5:15 P.M., and 9:30 P.M. The bus fare is $1.05. 
The trip to Gatlinburg from Knoxville by bus or by automobile re- 
quires one and one-quarter hours. Cab or limousine service is 
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available for the trip to Gatlinburg upon prior reservation, either 
from the airport or from Knoxville; the minimum charge is $12 (for 
four persons or fewer), and $15 for five or seven persons. 

Mountain View Hotel is open the year round and offers single and 
double rooms, all with private baths, on the American and European 
Plan as follows: American, single, $10-$11, double, $14—$17; Euro- 
pean, single, $6-$7, double, $8-$11. Room reservations should be 
made in advance by writing direct to the manager of the hotel, Mr. 
Tom Woods. The accommodations of the hotel are open to all 
members of the Association and to all other college and university 
teachers who are in attendance at the meeting. 

The University of Tennessee Chapter of the Association is the 
host Chapter for the meeting, which is the first Annual Meeting of 
the Association to be held in the South since 1939. The Chairman 
of the Committee on Local Arrangements for the meeting is Profes- 
sor Earl M. Ramer, whose address is College of Education, Univer- 
sity of Tennessee, Knoxville, Tenn. Professor Ramer’s telephone 
at the University is 4-2981, extension 453. 


REPORT OF THE 1954 NOMINATING 
COMMITTEE 


To the Members of the Association: 


The 1954 Nominating Committee of the American Association 
of University Professors submits herewith its nominations for 
membership on the Council of the Association for the three-year 
term, 1955-57, beginning at the close of the last session of the 
Council held in connection with the next Annual Meeting of the 
Association. For the final consideration of these nominations, 
the Committee met on September 25, 1954, in the Association’s 
Central Office in Washington, D. C. 

In the performance of its task the Committee was greatly assisted 
by the response of the members and of Chapters to the opportunity 
given them to suggest persons for consideration for Council nomi- 
nation, a total of 637 persons from 288 institutions having been 
thus suggested. These suggestions had been tabulated and 
classified by the staff of the Association’s Central Office, together 
with pertinent data concerning each of them, and the information 
thus assembled was circulated to the members of the Committee 
in advance of the meeting on September 25. Additional persons 
were suggested in other ways, so that altogether the Committee 
considered the qualifications of approximately 700 persons. 

Members of the Association should note that By-Law 1 of the 
Association’s Constitution requires the Committee to submit two 
nominations for the Council from each of ten Districts, and in so 
doing to give “due regard to fields of professional interest, types 
of institutions, and suggestions received from members.” (For 
the text of By-Law 1, see the Spring, 1954 issue of the Bulletin 
of the Association, pp. 130-132.) It goes almost without saying 
that nominees for the Council should be persons of standing in the 
profession, conversant and in sympathy with the principles and 
purposes of the Association, and willing to serve the Association. 
In making its nominations, the Committee has endeavored to keep 
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in mind all these considerations. Its purpose has been to select 
nominees worthy of membership on the Council, so that regardless 
of which nominees are elected the Association will have the services 
of able and loyal members. In this connection the Committee 
desires also to emphasize that these nominees should not be re- 
garded as candidates who have sought or are seeking the office, 
but as persons who have accepted the nomination as a service to 
the Association. 

Members of the Association should also note that additional 
nominations for the Council may be made by petition, signed in 
each case by not less than fifty Active Members resident within 
the District from which the nomination is made, with not more 
than ten from a single Chapter, the petition to be filed with the 
General Secretary of the Association not later than November 
15. (For a detailed statement of the procedure for nomination by 
petition, see By-Law 1, cited above.) 

The nominees presented herewith and any that may be presented 
by petition will be voted upon by the Active Members of the Asso- 
ciation by mail ballot early in 1955 as an extension of the Annual 
Meeting of the Association. The results will be announced at the 
last session of the next Annual Meeting of the Association, to be 
held in Gatlinburg, Tennessee, on March 4-5, 1955. 

The Committee wishes to express its appreciation to members 
and Chapters for their cooperation in suggesting names for Council 
membership; to the staff of the Association’s Central Office for 
preparing the detailed information without which the Committee 
could hardly operate; and to the Associate Secretary and Staff 
Associate for their response to the Committee’s numerous re- 
quests for further information at its meeting on September 25. 
Because of illness the General Secretary was not available for this 
service to the Committee. 

Respectfully submitted, 
Criarenc™ A. BERDAHL (Political Science), 
University of Illinois, Chairman 
Moore (Philosophy), 
University of Tennessee 
WarreEN Taytor (English), Oberlin College 


October 4, 1954 
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Nominees for the Council, 1955-57' 


DISTRICT I 


Russe. L. Catpwe t, History, University of Southern California 


Born 1904. A.B., Hiram College, 1927; A.M., University of Southern California, 
1933, Ph.D., 1948. Lecturer, University of Southern California, 1945-46, 
Assistant Professor, 1946-51, Associate Professor, since 1951. Elected to mem- 
bership, 1947; Chapter Secretary, 1948-49; Chapter Vice-President, 1952-53; 
Chapter President, 1953-54. 


Sipney L. Guuick, English, San Diego State College 


Born 1902. B.A., Oberlin College, 1923, M.A., 1925; Ph.D., Yale University, 
1931. Teacher of English, Doshisha University, Japan, 1923-24; Associate 
in Public Speaking, University of California, 1927-30; Instructor, University 
of Rochester, 1931-35; Assistant Professor, Mills College, 1935-42, Associate 
Professor, 1942-45 (on leave, 1942-45, Chief of Procurement and Placement, 
Office of Censorship); Associate Professor, San Diego State College, 1945-49, 
Professor, since 1949, Chairman of Department, 1951-54. Elected to mem- 
bership, 1932; Chapter Secretary, 1939-42, 1946-47; Chapter President, 1942- 
43, 1950-51. 


DISTRICT II 


Cuarces G. Howarp, Law, University of Oregon 


Born 1892. A.B., University of Illinois, 1920, J.D., 1922. Private practice of 
law, 1922-24; Assistant Professor, University of Illinois, 1924-28; Professor, 
University of Oregon, since 1928. Elected to membership, 1929; Chapter 
Secretary, 1937, 1952-53; Chapter President, 1938, 1948-50; Member, Execu- 
tive Committee of Chapter, 1946-54; Chairman, Chapter Salaries and 
Promotions Committee, 1946-54; Chairman, Committee on Academic Freedom, 
Oregon State Council AAUP, 1946-54; Member, Steering Committee, 1946-54. 


Boyp A. Marty, Political Science, University of Idaho 


Born 1911. B.A., University of Idaho, 1936; A.M., Stanford University, 1937, 
Ph.D., 1943. Instructor, University of Idaho, 1938-39, 1940-43, Assistant 
Professor, 1943-44, Associate Professor, 1944-47, Professor and Head of 
Department of Social Sciences, since 1947, Assistant Dean, College of Letters and 
Science, since 1947; Acting Instructor, Stanford University, 1939-40, Acting 
Professor, Winter and Spring term, 1952. Elected to membership, 1945. 


DISTRICT III 


Martin L. Grant, Biology, Iowa State Teachers College 
Born 1907. B.A., Oberlin College, 1927; M.A., University of Minnesota, 1929, 


1 Ten members to be elected, one from each of the ten geographical districts. _ 
2 Refers in this and each following statement to date of election to Association 
membership. 
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Ph.D., 1936. Traveling Fellow, Yale University, 1930-31; Instructor, Univer- 
sity of Minnesota, 1931-34, 1935-36; Fellow, Bishop Museum (Honolulu), 
1930-31, Research Associate, 1934; Assistant Professor, lowa State Teachers 
College, 1936-44, Associate Professor, 1945-50, Professor, since 1950; Botanist, 
Cinchona Mission (South America), U. S. Department of State, 1944-45. 
Elected to membership, 1946; Chapter Secretary-Treasurer, 1946-49; Chair- 
man, Iowa Conference of University Professors, 1949-50, Secretary-Treasurer, 
since 1950. 


Rosert C. McCuure, Law, University of Minnesota 


Born 1915. LL.B., University of Minnesota, 1939. Lawyer with Doherty, 
Rumble, Butler, et a/., 1939-41; Special Agent, Federal Bureau of Investigation, 
1942-44; Sergeant, U. S. Marine Corps, 1945-46; Assistant Professor, Univer- 
sity of Minnesota, 1946-48, Associate Professor, 1948-50, Professor, since 1950. 
Elected to membership, 1947; Chapter Secretary-Treasurer, 1948-51; Chapter 
Vice-President, 1951-52; Chapter President, 1952-53; Member, Executive 
Committee of Chapter, 1953-55. 


DISTRICT IV 


Bower Ay, Speech, University of Missouri 


Born 1903. B.S., Southeast Missouri State College, 1925; M.A., University of 
Missouri, 1926; Ph.D., Columbia University, 1941. Instructor, Southeast 
Missouri State College, 1926-30; Instructor, University of Missouri, 1930-37, 
Assistant Professor, 1937-41, Associate Professor, 1941-44, Professor, since 1944; 
Professor, University of Hawaii, 1946-47; Professor, Louisiana State University, 
1949-50. Elected to membership, 1931; Chapter Vice-President, 1944-45; 
Chapter President, 1954-55. 


U. S. Maxwe Chemistry, Lincoln University 


Born 1896. A.B., University of Colorado, 1921, Ph.D., 1943; M.S., University 
of Chicago, 1928; Instructor, Philander Smith College, 1921-25; Instructor, 
Fisk University, 1926-27; Professor, Arkansas State College, 1928-29; Professor 
and Head of Department, Lincoln University, since 1929. Elected to member- 
ship, 1935; Chapter Secretary, 1936-40, 1945-46, since 1949; Chapter President, 
1941-48, 


DISTRICT V 


Lioyp L. Messersmitu, Health and Physical Education, Southern 


Methodist University 


Born 1905. A.B., DePauw University, 1928; M.A., Columbia University, 1932; 
Ed.D., Indiana University, 1942. Teacher, Shortridge High School, Indiana, 
1928-30; Instructor, DePauw University, 1930-32, Assistant Professor, 1932-41, 
Associate Professor, 1941-44, Professor, 1944-45; Professor and Department 
Chairman, Southern Methodist University, since 1945. Elected to membership, 
1932; Chapter Secretary, DePauw University, 1937-45; Chapter Secretary, 
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Southern Methodist University, 1949-50; Chapter Vice-President, 1950-51; 
Chapter President, 1951-52. 


Joun Q. Hays, English, Agricultural and Mechanical College of 
Texas 


Born 1906. A.B., University of Missouri, 1929, M.A., 1932; Ph.D., University 
of California, 1942; Instructor, Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 
1929-35, Assistant Professor, 1935-38, 1940-41, Associate Professor, 1941-45, 
Professor, since 1945. Elected to membership, 1933; Chapter Secretary-Treas- 
urer, 1942-43; Chapter President, 1943-44. 


DISTRICT VI 


Atrrep A. SKERPAN, History, Kent State University 


Born 1914. A.B., Harvard University, 1935; M.A., Yale University, 1937, 
Ph.D., 1943; Special Studies, Research, Columbia University, 1947-49. In- 
structor, Norwich University, 1937-38; Instructor, City College of New York, 
1941-42; Research Analyst, Office of Strategic Services, 1942-45; Research 
Analyst, U. S. Department of State, 1945-46; Assistant Professor, Kent State 
University, 1946-47, Associate Professor, 1948-51, Professor, since 1951; Ful- 
bright Research Scholar, Helsinki University, 1954-55. Elected to member- 
ship, 1938; Chapter President, 1953-54; Secretary-Treasurer, Council of the 
State Universities of Ohio, 1953-54. 


Guapys M. Kammerer, Political Science, University of Kentucky 


Born 1909. A.B., Washington University, 1930; M.A., University of 
Wisconsin, 1931; Ph.D., University of Chicago, 1946. Legal Secretary, 
Herberich, Weick & Powers, 1931-33; Teacher, High School, Cuyahoga Falls, 
Ohio, 1933-42; Instructor, Wellesley College, 1943-45, Assistant Professor, 1946- 
47; Associate Professor, University of Kentucky, since 1947. Elected to mem- 
bership, 1947; Chapter Secretary, 1949-51; Chapter President, 1953-54. 


DISTRICT VII 


Graypon S. DeLanp, Modern Languages, Florida State University 


Born 1899. A.B., Colgate University, 1921; A.M., University of Wisconsin, 
1926, Ph.D., 1935. Master, Harrisburg Academy, 1921-22; Master, Pawling 
School, 1922-23; Assistant, University of Wisconsin, 1924-25; Instructor, 
Brown University, 1925-29; Instructor, Colgate University, 1929-30; Assist- 
ant Professor, Denison University, 1930-41, Professor and Head of Department, 
1941-48; Professor, Florida State University, since 1948; Investigator, Retail 
Credit Company, New York City, 1923 (6 months); Transfer and Real Estate 
Departments, Guaranty Trust Company, New York City, 1924 (6 months); 
Administrative Secretary, Binational Center, LaPaz, Bolivia, U. S. Department 
of State, 1951-52. Elected to membership, 15931; Chapter Secretary, Colgate 
University, 1933-39; Committee E on Organization and Conduct of Chapters, 
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1938-41; Chapter Vice-President, Florida State University, 1952-52; Chapter 
Treasurer, 1954-55. 


Farmer, Political Science, Alabama State College for 

Women 
Born 1891. A.B., Indiana State Normal School, 1616; M.A., University of 
Wisconsin, 1922, Ph.D., 1927. Teacher, Ball State Teachers College, 1922-25; 
Professor and Head, Social Science Division, Alabama State College for Women, 


since 1927. Elected to membership, 1943; member, State Committee on Eco- 
nomic Status of the Profession, since 1952. 


DISTRICT VIII 


Lucius Gaston Morratr, Romance Languages, University of 
Virginia 
Born 1899. A.B., Erskine College, 1921; M.A., Harvard University, 1927, 
Ph.D., 1929. Instructor, Clemson College, 1922-24; Associate Professor, Syra- 
cuse University, 1929-37, Professor and Chairman of Department, 1937-40; 
Professor and Chairman of Department, University of Virginia, since 1940. 
Elected to membership, 1930; Chapter Secretary, 1935-37; Chapter President, ] 
1938, Syracuse University; Member of Council, 1943-45; Chapter President, 
1944, University of Virginia; Member, Committee on Cooperation with Latin 
American Universities, 1939. 


C. J. Prerenpot, Physics, Davidson College 


Born 1897. Attended Hope College, 1916-18; B.A., University of Pittsburgh, 
1920; attended University of Wisconsin, 1920-21; M.S., University of Colorado, 
1924; Ph.D., New York University, 1928. Instructor, University of Colorado, 
1921-24; Assistant, Yale University, 1924-25; Instructor, New York University, 
1925-28; Assistant Professor, Long Island University, 1928-29, Associate Pro- 
fessor, 1929-37; Assistant Professor, Washington and Jefferson College, 1937-39, 
Professor, 1939-46, Dean of Engineering, 1941-43, Dean of Faculty, 1943-46; 9 
Professor, Davidson College, since 1946. Elected to membership, 1938; Chapter 


Vice-President, 1939-40, 1949-50; Chapter President, 1940-41, 1951-52. 4 

DISTRICT IX 

Georce E. AxTe te, Philosophy of Education, New York Univer- 


sity 
Born 1893. B.S., University of Washington, 1923; M.A., University of Hawaii, 
1928; Ed.D., University of California, 1935. Teaching and Administration, 
Public Schools, Oregon, Hawaii, and California, 1920-35; Associate Professor, 
Northwestern University, 1935-42; Professor, New York University, since 1946; 
Labor Relations, War Production Board, 1942-45; Chief, Employee Relations 
O.P.A., 1945-46; Fulbright Lecturer, American University at Cairo, 1952-53. . 
Elected to membership, 1936. ; 
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G.enn R. Morrow, Philosophy, University of Pennsylvania 


Born 1895. A.B., Westminster College, 1914; A.M., University of Missouri, 
1918; Ph.D., Cornell University, 1921. Instructor, Westminster College, 1914- 
16; Service in U.S, Army, 1918-19; Lecturer, Cornell University, 1922-23; 
Assistant Professor and Associate Professor, University of Missouri, 1923-29; 
Professor, University of Illinois, 1929-39; Professor, University of Pennsyl- 
vania, since 1939, Dean of College, 1944-52. Elected to membership, 1926. 


DISTRICT X 


Gait Kennepy, Philosophy, Amherst College 


Born 1900. B.A., University of Minnesota, 1922; Ph.D., Columbia University, 
1928. Lecturer, Columbia University, 1922-25; Assistant Director, New School 
for Social Research, 1925-26; Instructor, Amherst College, 1926-31, Assistant 
Professor, 1931-37, Associate Professor, 1937-39, Professor, since 1939; Dis- 
trict Price Officer, Office of Price Administration, 1943. Elected to membership, 


1935. 


Taxtcotr Parsons, Sociology, Harvard University 


Born 1902. A.B., Amherst College, 1924; Dr. Phil., University of Heidelberg, 
1927; L.H.D., Amherst College, 1949. Instructor, Amherst College, 1926-27; 
Instructor, Harvard University, 1927-36, Assistant Professor, 1936-39, Associ- 
ate Professor, 1939-44, Professor, since 1944, Chairman, Department of Sociology, 
1944-46, Chairman, Department of Social Relations, since 1946; Visiting Profes- 
sor, Cambridge University, 1953-54. Elected to membership, 1937; Chapter 
Secretary-Treasurer, 1942-47; Chapter President, 1951-53. 


MEMBERSHIP 
CLASSES AND CONDITIONS—NOMINATIONS AND 
ELECTIONS 


Membership in the American Association of University Pro- 
fessors is open to all college and university teachers from the facul- 
ties of eligible institutions and to graduate students and graduate 
assistants. The list of eligible institutions is based primarily on 
the accredited lists of the established accrediting agencies, subject 
to modification by action of the Association. Election to member- 
ship in the Association is by the Committee on Admission of Mem- 
bers upon nomination by one Active Member. Election takes 
place thirty days after the name of the nominee has been published 
in the Bulletin. The membership year in the Association is the 
calendar year (January 1 through December 31). The member- 
ship of nominees whose nominations are received before July 1 be- 
comes effective as of January 1 of the current year. The member- 
ship of nominees whose nominations are received after July 1 
becomes effective as of January 1 of the following year unless the 
nominee requests that his membership become effective as of 
January 1 of the current year. 

The classes and conditions of membership are as follows: 


Active. A person is eligible for election to Active membership 
if he holds a position of teaching and/or research, with the rank 
of instructor or its equivalent or higher, in an institution on the 
Association’s eligible list, provided his work consists of at least 
half-time teaching and/or research. Annual dues are $5.00.' 

Junior. Junior membership is open to persons who are, or 
within the past five years have been, graduate students in eligible 
institutions and who are not eligible for Active membership. 
Junior Members are transferred to Active membership as soon as 
they become eligible. Annual dues are $3.00. 

Associate. Associate membership is not an elective member- 
ship. Active and Junior Members whose work becomes primarily 


1 Effective January 1, 1955 dues for Active Members will be $7.50 a year. 
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administrative are transferred to Associate membership. Annual 
dues are $3.00. 

Emeritus. Any member retiring for age from a position in 
teaching or research may be transferred to Emeritus membership. 
Emeritus Members are exempt from dues. They may continue 
to receive the Bu/letin at a special rate of $1.00 a year. 

Continuing Eligibility. ‘= of occupation or transfer to an 
institution not on the Association’s eligible list does not affect 
eligibility for continuance of membership. 

Interruption or Termination of Membership. Interruption or 
termination of membership requires notification to the Associa- 
tion’s Washington office. In the absence of such notice, member- 
ship continues with receipt of the Budletin for one calendar year, 
during which time there is an obligation to pay dues. 


Nominations for Membership 


The following 830 nominations for Active membership and 
38 nominations for Junior membership are published as provided 
in the Constitution of the Association. Protests of nominations 
may be addressed to the General Secretary of the Association, 
who will, in turn, transmit them for the consideration of the Com- 
mittee on Admission of Members. The Council of the Association 
has ruled that the primary purpose of this provision for protests 
is to bring to the attention of the Committee on Admission of 
Members questions concerning the technical eligibility of nominees 
for membership as provided in the Constitution of the Associa- 
tion. To be considered, such protests must be filed with the 
General Secretary within thirty days after this publication. 


Active 


Adelphi College, Emil L. Dillard, Walter R. Mellen; Air Force Institute of 
Technology, William L. Lehmann; University of Akron, Milton L. Kult; 
Allegheny College, Julia Carver, Dorothy Ferencz; Alma College, Grace 
Nichols; American University, Alan M. Johnson, Jr., Eloise N. Magaw, Emmet 
V. Mittlebeeler, Edgar S. Robinson, Morris R. Short, John H. Smith, Ben L. 
Summerford, Kathryn D. Wyatt; Arizona State College (Tempe), James J. 
Jones; University of Arizona, William H. Fink, Byrd Granger, Rolf Hayn, 
A. Richard Kassander, Jr., William R. Malsh, Daniel W. Raaf, Dwight T. 
Shafer, John H. D. Spencer, Thomas M. Stubblefield, Raymond M. Turner; 
Arkansas State College, Lewis N. Amis, Russell H. Austin, Jean Condray, 
John Cramer, Clarence C. Cravens, James L. Davenport, Robert L. Ferralasco, 
L. Lloyd Haring, Mabel R. Krick, D. Fred Pasmore, Leland W. Plunkett, 
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Camilla Sharp, Melvin R. Sims, David G. Taylor; University of Arkansas, 
William C. George, Kenneth R. Stafford; University of Arkansas (Medical 
School), Robert L. Wixom; Army Language School, Lindberg Kao. 

Baldwin-Wallace College, Donald E. Horace; Ball State Teachers College, 
John V. Blackwell; Baylor University, Margaret E. Beeson, Cloyd H. 
McClung, Donald A. Rappoport, Thomas F. Walker; Belmont College, 
Elizabeth Wall; Boston University, George D. W. Berry; Bowling Green 
State University, Dale E. Courtney; Brandeis University, John F. Matthews; 
University of Bridgeport, Meta F. Williams; Brigham Young University, 
Ray R. Canning, Briant S. Jacobs; Bucknell University, William K. Smith; 
Butler University, John F. Pelton. 

University of California, Ralph R. Canter, Jr.; University of California 
(Los Angeles), Margaret H. Jones, Eleanora L. Petersen; University of 
California (San Francisco), Henry H. Weisengreen; Calvin College, Calvin 
G. Andre; Canisius College, Rupert J. Ederer; Carnegie Institute of Tech- 
nology, Sergio DeBenedetti; Carson Newman College, William W. Bass, 
John C. Brashear; Cedar Crest College, Marion Kayhart, Janet Stamm, 
Jessie E. Stark; Central College (Iowa), Norma H. Richardson, Robert J. 
Rittenhouse; Central State College (Ohio), William P. Robinson; Chicago 
Teachers College, Mary C. Cole, Louise E. Dieterle, Lorain O. Hite, Robert 
E. Rutherford, Arthur A. Scharf, Christy C. Shervanian, William D. Spears, 
Maurice Yochim; Chico State College, Donald P. Veith; Cincinnati Conserva- 
tory of Music, T. Scott Huston, Jr.; University of Cincinnati, William L. 
Carter, William B. Christ, Herbert M. Jelley, Kenneth B. Settle; The Citadel, 
Russell E. Thompson; The City College, Florence Roswell, Martin Sacks, 
Arthur Zeiger; Clemson Agricultural College, Arthur H. Abel; Coe College, 
Stanley J. Heywood, Warren Tracy, Coker College, Alvin A. Fahrner; Colo- 
rado College, Charles D. Bolton, Ruth T. Carter, Gerald E. Gleason, E. 
Darnell Rucker; Colorado State College of Education, Rhoda Foss; Columbia 
College, Willard Cooper, Emily B. King; Columbia University, Alan Grey, 
H. Randolph Halsey; University of Connecticut, Lula T. Behl, Ella A. Dye, 
Willys W. Folsom, Verl S. Lewis, Janet T. Tremaine; Cornell University, 
Benjamin Gebhart. 

Dartmouth College, MacAlister Brown, Robert A. Kavesh, Paul R. Zeiler; 
Davidson College, J. Hunter Peak; Denison University, Francis C. Bayley, 
Merle E. Brown, Alpha C. Chiang, William L. Hall, George R. Hunter, Norman 
H. Pollock, Jr., William Preston, Jr., Arthur P. Stabler, Frederick Wirt; 
De Paul University, Esther W. Buccieri, Loretto R. Hoyt, Magdalen Mass- 
mann, Alfred L. Papillon, Raymond H. Schmandt, Diane Wieneke; DePauw 
University, Stephen T. Early, Jr., Clinton B. Gass, Conrad Hilberry, Ruth 
Hochstetler, Ruth Lindsey, John E. Maher, Edward N. O'Neil, Carl E. Stein- 
hauser; University of Detroit, Calvin C. Kuehner, J. Donald LaCroix; Drake 
University, Rex T. Morrison. 


East Carolina College, Velma W. Lowe; El Camino College, Jacob H. 
Martin; Elmira College, Margaret E. Frey, John Joy; Emory University, 
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H. Lawrence Clever, Jack W. Jessee, Ted R. Spivey, Neil C. Tappen; Endicott 
Junior College, Leah R. Louison, Otto R. Mauke. 

Fairleigh Dickinson College, John H. Hindle, Jr., Charles Weber; Finch 
College, Roger H. Charlier; Fisk University, Gertrude F. Rempfer, Robert 
W. Rempfer, Robert P. Smith, Jr.; Florida State University, Lewis J. DeLaura, 
Charles H. Fairbanks, Robert K. Godfrey; University of Florida, David Lane, 
Richard A. Toerne; Furman University, Frederick C. Martin, C. Stuart 
Patterson. 


Garrett Biblical Institute, Edward T. Ramsdell; George Pepperdine Col- 
lege, Milton Rickels, Woodrow W. Scott; George Washington University, 
John P. Reesing, Jr.; Georgetown University, Thomas F. Gearin, Robert P. 
Goodwin; Georgia Institute of Technology, William M. McCullough; Georgia 
Teachers College, Marshall Hamilton; University of Georgia, Eulala Amos, 
Fanny Lee Brooke, J. Fraser Hart, William M. Henderson, David J. 
de Laubenfels, William O. N. Scott, Porter S. Wood; University of Georgia 
(Atlanta Division), C. Clyde Jones, Bascom O. Quillian, Jr.; Gonzaga Uni- 
versity, Anthony B. Corrigan; Guilford College, George G. Thielman. 

Hahnemann Medical College, Morris A. Spirtes; Hamline University, 
Kenneth R. Doane, Lewis G. Kahn; Hampton Institute, Oscar R. E. Barker, 
Walter B. Hunter, Elbert Randall, John E. Spikner, Ruth E. Taylor; Harris 
Teachers College, Alice M. Smart; Hartford Seminary Foundation (School 
of Religious Education), Catherine N. Patton; Hastings College, Everett J. 
Lowry; University of Hawaii, L. Scott Daniel, Anne B. Zaloha; Hiram Col- 
lege, Mary Louise Vincent; Hobart and William Smith Colleges, Chi-Ming 
Hou; University of Houston, Robert L. Scott, Richard Uray; Howard Uni- 
versity, Doris V. Evans; Hunter College, Isabelle A. Krey, Virginia M. 
Standt. 

North Idaho Junior College, Earl W. Priddy; University of Idaho, Eugene 
M. Lerner, W. R. Parish, Glenn Pedersen, Leonard P. Vidger; Western 
Illinois State College, Lois P. Mills, William W. Ryding; Southern Illinois 
University, Clarence R. Jeffery, Kent Moore, Edward J. Shea, Russell F. 
Trimble, Jr., Robert E. Van Atta, Anita Zorzoli; University of Illinois, Mary 
Arbenz, Albert D. Bailey, Pauline Changnon, James Gallagher, Ladislas 
Goldstein, Samuel K. Gove, Bruce Harkness, Bernard Karsh, James S. Koehler, 
John J. Kovaly, Alfred H. Krebs, Van Miller, George S. Newell, Jr., Edward 
J. Scott, Robert J. Smith, John E. Wills, Stanley P. Wyatt, Jr., Jack Wood; 
University of Illinois (Navy Pier), Robert E. Corley, Herbert J. Grossman, 
Anthony R. Morici, Halina J. Presley, Joseph T. Tyree; Indiana State 
Teachers College, Mark E. Dean; Indiana University, Julius R. Blum, C. L. 
Christenson, Norman H. Deunk, Vaclav Hlavaty, Calvin C. Turbes, Piotr S. 
Wandycz; Iowa State College, Donald D. Dickinson, Cecil D. McVicker, 
Robert D. Stalley; State University of Iowa, John G. Chantiny, Herbert M. 
Greenberg, James W. Jones, William H. Lyle, Jr., Harry T. Muhly, Richard 
S. Westfall; Iowa Wesleyan College, Hans Beerman, Otis G. Carnes, James 
C. Hackney, Donald E. Sullivan. 
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Jamestown Community College, Henry J. Bridges; Johns Hopkins Univer- 
sity, John C. Cobb. 

University of Kansas City, Andrew T. Brown, Charles N. Carnes, George 
Ehrlich, Jane Hadden; Kansas State College, Laura Baxter, Barbara Craigie, 
Barbara E. Densmore, Walter H. Eitner, Richard C. Franklin, Frank P. 
Graham, Elmer G. Heyne, Robert M. Hutchinson, Arthur S. Krival, Arnold 
M. Lahti, Sara C. Larson, Fred Y. M. Ma, Jordan Y. Miller, Winnifred J. 
Pederson, Robert C. Pickett, James L. Rosenberg, Joyce A. Ryan, Lois R. 
Schulz, Eunice L. Severns, Robert L. Snyder; University of Kansas, Hazel A. 
Anderson, Charles M. Baker, Kenneth E. Beasley, Mary June Carter, Frank 
P. Dobyns, Flora K. Ewart, John Glinka, Nicholas Hotton III, Florence F. 
Johnson, Muriel H. Johnson, Joyce McLeod, Edward A. Maser, Robert M. 
Mengel, June Miller, Laura Neiswanger, John M. Nugent, William F. Shore, 
Elden C. Tefft, Helen A. Titsworth; Kent State University, George Lucht; 
University of Kentucky, Carlos C. Erwin, William M. Faucett, Sheldon Greb- 
stein, Holman Hamilton, E. Judson Humeston, Jr., William M. Lewers, Na- 
thaniel Patch, Marvin J. Rabin, James D. Riley; Keuka College, Rosemary 
R. Hein; Knoxville College, Florence L. Williams. 


Lafayette College, Liang-Lin Hsiao; Lake Forest College, Jack V. Buerkle, 
Sakae Kurita, Edgar Lohner; Lamar State College of Technology, Howard V. 
Galliher, Marvin L. McLaughlin, Robert Nossen; Langston University, Huey 
J. Battles, Eugene J. Brown; Lewis and Clark College, George W. Ennis, 
Edith T. Smith, Ellen R. Stevahn; Lincoln University (Pennsylvania), Sayre 
P. Schatz; Lindenwood College, Hortense F. Eggmann, Marian B. Froelich; 
Southeastern Louisiana College, Joachim Seyppel; Southwestern Louisiana 
Institute, Nolan J. Sahuc; Northwestern State College of Louisiana, Katherine 
Bridges, Louise M. Lang, Frederick M. Rosentreter, Paul Torgrimson; Louisi- 
ana Polytechnic Institute, Robert L. Patrick; Louisiana State University, 
John B. Carr, Jr.; University of Louisville, R. Duncan Dallam, James C. 
Moore, Oscar W. Shadle; Lowell Technological Institute, J. Arthur Ainsworth, 
Russell L. Brown, J. Frederic Burtt, Vasilis Lavrakas, John Lewis, Felix S. 
Palubinskas, Kenneth L. Rogers, Albert Woidzik. 


McMurry College, Andrew W. Hunt; Macalester College, L. Calista Olds; 
Madison College, William L. Mengebier; Manhattan College, Joseph A. 
Marano, Ernest V. Speranza; University of Maryland, Arthur M. Ahalt, 
Louis G. Austin, Richard Hendricks, Wilhelmina F. Jashemski, Thomas W. 
Kiah, LeRoy L. Lee, Ralph H. Long, Jr., William A. Lybrand, Dolores L. 
Pierson, Robert D. Rappleye, John J. Sciarra, S. F. Singer; Maryville College, 
Carolyn L. Blair; Massachusetts State Teachers College (Boston), Mary C. 
Donahue, M. Harvey Read, James D. Ryan, Vincent J. Tringale; Massa- 
chusetts State Teachers College (Bridgewater), Elizabeth M. Cirino; Massa- 
chusetts State Teachers College (Lowell), Fortunata Caliri, Ignatius A. Ciszek, 
John R. Fitzgerald, James M. Ryan; Massachusetts State Teachers College 
(Salem), Joseph A. Sullivan; Massachusetts State Teachers College 
(Worcester), Madelin A. Wilmarth; Memphis State College, Walter R. Smith; 
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Mercy College, Dora J. Gunderson, Sister Mary Justine, Mildred M. Sanders, 
E. Juliana Thomson, Walter H. Thomson; University of Miami, Clifford C. 
Alloway, Joel Belov, Lulu L. Cadle, Charles E. Capel, Thelma Cohen, Samuel 
Ersoff, James A. Gould, Raymond E. Hartley, Robert W. Hively, Joseph J. 
Hurwitz, Richard Janaro, W. Henry Leigh, Catherine E. Lemma, Dominique- 
René S. de Lerma, Edward F. Menerth, Jack L. Radomski, Philipp R. Rezek, 
Ann S. Rice, H. John Ross, Edwin Smith, Alma Williams; Central Michigan 
College of Education, Marilyn Williams; Michigan State College, Joseph G. 
Dzenowagis, Norman F. Keiser, Margery R. Ross; Michigan State Normal 
College, George E. Martin; University of Michigan, Leigh C. Anderson, Ed- 
ward M. Anthony, Jr., J. Willcox Brown, William G. Dow, Elizabeth A. H. 
Green, Frank Harary, Max Loehr, George E. Mendenhall, Wilbur B. Quay, 
Harold L. Wilensky; Millsaps College, Arnold Ritchie; Miner Teachers Col- 
lege, Ruth L. Kemp; Minnesota State Teachers College (Mankato), Earl 
Myers; University of Minnesota, Robert L. Bliss, Stanley Bruckenstein, Joan 
Gordon, Robert C. O’Hara, Robert M. White; University of Minnesota (Du- 
luth Branch), Merle L. Bryant; Mississippi Southern College, Raymond M. 
Ainsley, John H. Allen, Sam DiBonaventura, James R. Johnson, Jr., John 
M. King, Sam B. Tidwell; Mississippi State College, Herbert A. Aurbach, 
Douglas C. Bain, Paul T. Blair, Chester F. Chapin, Walter E. Freeman, Clinton 
H. Graves, Jr., Everett B. Hollingsworth, L. D. Welch; University of Missis- 
sippi, Joseph B. Baldwin, Allen T. Barr, George P. Champion, Arthur B. 
Custy, Clara M. Eadler, James G. Hilton, Ira D. Hogg, F. Ray Marshall, Edna 
R. Roberts, George Vaughan; Southwest Missouri State College, William 
J. Husa, Jr.; University of Missouri, Daniel A. Bradley, Edwin A. Christ, 
Joseph E. Flynn, Mary E. Kirk, Stuart O. Landry, Wayne A. Leeman, Donald 
L. Shawver, Hugh E. Stephenson, Jr., Jesse H. Wheeler, Jr.; Monmouth Col- 
lege, Elwood H. Ball, James P. Dunn; Montana State College, James L. 
Simpson, Sidney A. Whitt; Montana State University, James E. Short; Mt. 
Holyoke College, Kathleen M. Lynch, John Schaar; College of Mount St. 
Vincent, Arthur F. Murphy. 

Nebraska State Teachers College (Wayne), Rex A. Conner, David M. 
Dennis, Homer C. Kelley; University of Nebraska, Keith H. Christensen, 
Don Kanel, Bernard Kreissman; New Mexico Military Institute, Merton L. 
Dillon, Patrick H. Gratton; University of New Mexico, John P. Anton; New 
York City Community College of Applied Arts and Sciences, Richard F. 
Grego, Israel Kugler, Lester C. Singer. 

State University of New York—Teachers College at Geneseo, John McKier- 
nan; Teachers College at Oneonta, Bernard F. Joslin. 

New York University, John L. Donovan, Lawrence H. Leder, Herbert 
Weinfeld; Newark College of Engineering, John O. Predale; Newberry Col- 
lege, J. Benjamin Bedenbaugh, M. Foster Farley, Jack L. Peterson, Claridge 
W. Summer; North Carolina College at Durham, Latis M. Campbell; North 
Carolina State College of Agriculture and Engineering, M. Mason Gaffney, 
E. L. Miller, Jr.; University of North Carolina, E. Earl Baughman, Margaret 
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B. Dolan, Austin B. Williams; Woman’s College of the University of North 
Carolina, Pascal Biagini, Coy T. Phillips; North Dakota Agricultural College, 
Avinoam Dafni, Ruth Goecke; Northwestern University, C. Murphy Combs, 
Harold T. McCarthy; University of Notre Dame, Richard E. Ball, Walter G. 
Becker, Frederick J. Crosson, John T. Croteau, Joseph M. Duffy, Jr., Paul J. 
Morin, Roger P. Peters, James F. Ragan, Elias Schwartz, G. Herbert True. 

Oberlin College, Lawrence L. DeMott, Robert B. Lloyd, Helen L. Merson, 
Jack R. Moeller, Paul F. Schmidt, Maurice R. Stein; Oglethorpe University, 
Martin L. Abbott; Ohio State University, Nathan S. Fechheimer, Stanley T. 
Lewis, William Molnar, Andrew M. Sessler, Robert W. Wagner; Ohio Uni- 
versity, George T. LeBoutillier; Oklahoma Agricultural and Mechanical Col- 
lege, Bess Allen, George B. Thurston; Eastern Oklahoma Agricultural and 
Mechanical College, Guy B. Massey; Northeastern Oklahoma Agricultural 
and Mechanical College, W. C. Gibson; University of Oklahoma, K. Keith 
Innes, William J. Lnenicka, Sarah R. Richards; University of Omaha, William 
E. Green, Francis M. Hurst, Thadeus C. Johnston, Frank M. Paulsen, Kathryn 
Schaake; Oregon State College, Leo A. Sciuchetti; University of Oregon, 
M. Mason Gaffney, Paul K. Rowan, Lester G. Seligman; Ottawa University 
(Canada), Pietro B. Bragato. 

Pacific Lutheran College, Herbert M. Axford, R. Byard Fritts, Gordon 
Gilbertson, Marvel K. Harshman, Raymond A. Klopsch, Erich C. Knorr, 
John Kuethe, Ottilie E. Little, Frederick L. Newnham, Robert C. Olsen, 
Anders W. Ramstad, Kelmer N. Roe, J. Emil Running, Theodore C. Sjoding, 
Kristen Solberg, Karl E. Weiss; Pennsylvania Military College, A. Groff 
Alderfer, Dean B. Armold, J. Leslie Ellis, J. Wilson Graham, Claude B. Helms, 
Ai-Shen M. Lee, Homer Nearing, Jr., Joseph J. Storlazzi; Pennsylvania State 
Teachers College (Bloomsburg), Edna J. Barnes; Pennsylvania State Teachers 
College (California), Louise A. N. Garrett; Pennsylvania State Teachers Col- 
lege (Edinboro), Wellington B. Gray, V. Frederic Koenig; Pennsylvania 
State Teachers College (Kutztown), Henry R. Casselberry; Pennsylvania 
State University, Earnest E. Baer, Ernest W. Callenbach, Janet Cranston, 
Edward Dawson, Charles A. Engle, Louis Haller, Carroll L. Key, Jr., William 
J. Leiss, George B. Lott, Leonard F. Miller, Norman B. Miller, Joseph Paterno, 
Douglas Schultz, Coy N. Shellito, Albin E. Tacelosky, Sever J. Toretti, 
Donald J. Watkins, Alexander G. Wilcox, Everett M. Winslow; University of 
Pennsylvania, John P. Horlacher; Philadelphia College of Pharmacy and 
Science, Nathan Back, Warren Chernick, Paul S. Guth; University of Pitts- 
burgh, Joseph D. Feldman, Edwin R. Fisher; Plymouth Teachers College, 
George B. Salmons; Pomona College, Joel Greenspoon, Prairie View Agri- 
cultural and Mechanical College, Mabel N. Jones; Princeton University, 
Charles W. Slack; University of Puerto Rico, Celso R. Garcia, Lloyd Suttell; 
College of Puget Sound, Edwin H. Olson, Jr., Frank N. Peterson, Donald A. 
Wolvers; Purdue University, J. H. B. Kemperman, Harold L. Michael. 

Queens College (New York), Max K. Hecht. 
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Randolph-Macon Woman’s College, Paul Mountjoy, Catharine Murphy; 
Rhode Island College of Pharmacy, Monte Konicov; University of Rhode 
Island, Thomas A. Gullason, John P. Hatch, Shirley Hogan, Robert W. 
McCreanor; Rice Institute, John J. W. Rogers; University of Rochester, 
Stanley R. Glasser; Rockford College, Doris E. Pullman; Rose Polytechnic 
Institute, Robert D. Strum; Rutgers University (Newark Colleges), Marie 
H. G. Charlier, Sarah C. McGinniss, Bettijean Schmucker. 

St. John’s University (New York), C. J. DeCotiis; St. Lawrence University, 
Robert E. Butts, Donald C. Peckham; St. Louis University, Alfred T. Korn- 
field; St. Olaf College, John E. Horne; San Antonio College, Truett L. 
Chance; San Diego State College, Katherine E. Corbett; San Francisco Col- 
lege for Women, Elmer T. Gelinas; San Jose State College, F. Albert Ellis; 
University of Santa Clara, Robert H. Nau; Santa Monica City College, Oliver 
V. Anderson, Margaret F. Baird, John E. Bowles, Jr., Frank W. Breen, Pearl 
M. Follmer, William W. Jones, Glenn C. Martin, Roy C. Pierce, William J. 
Thacker, Robert P. Woods; Seton Hall University, Eileen A. Grindle, Dorothy 
L. McLeod, Dorothy Ozimek, Jeannette F. Plutnicki; Shepherd College, 
Charles R. Atherton; Simmons College, Henry J. Halko; Simpson College, 
Fredrick J. Lotspeich; University of South Carolina, George M. Reeves, Jr., 
Herbert C. Rudman; South Dakota State College, Richard Foskett, Guilford 
C. Gross, J. Howard Kramer, Joshua F. Robinson, Winston K. Ullman; Uni- 
versity of South Dakota, Benton W. Buttrey, James S. Findley, John P. Green, 
Rollo Handy, Cecil Kipling, Jr., Herbert G. Lee, Gottfried I. Moller, Fred J. 
Petersen, Raymond M. Schroeder; University of Southern California, Carl 
M. Franklin; Southern State College (Arkansas), Thomas W. Cleek, Katie 
Grant, Shirley Grear, Dorothy G. Lewis, Lois E. Nichols; Southern Univer- 
sity and Agricultural and Mechanical College, Clarence H. Hamilton; Stan- 
ford University, Kenton L. Chambers, Paul DeH. Hurd, Myra Keen, David 
G. Ravenhall, Michael Wyatt; Sweet Briar College, Ethel Ramage, Sarah 
T. Ramage; Syracuse University, Norman Balabanian, Catherine Conant, 
Philip E. Davis, Beaumont Davison, Cyrus Derman, William S. Hart, Walter 
G. Kell, Parker LaBach, G. Norman Laidlaw, Franklin E. Morris, Charles D. 
Smith, Raymond F. Valenti, Matthew J. Wayner, Jr., Katherine D. Wylie; 
Syracuse University (Utica College), J. Kenneth Donahue, Andrew A. Pirigyi. 

University of Tampa, Benjamin F. Scherer; Taylor University, William D. 
Green; Tennessee Agricultural and Industrial State University, Thomas E. 
Poag; East Tennessee State College, Ruben L. Parson; Middle Tennessee 
State College, Ralph E. Dunham; University of Tennessee, Clark E. Corliss; 
Texas Southern University, Stanley V. Wright; North Texas State College, 
Reginald V. Holland; Texas Technological College, Jack J. Delaney; Univer- 
sity of Texas, J. Frank Elsass, Jessie H. Haag; University of Texas (Dental 
School), Ernest Beerstecher, Jr., Henry Browning, Lorna J. Bruning, Romaine 
Bruns, Earl G. Hamel, Jr., Edward C. Hinds, Arthur Kirschbaum, Leon 
Kraintz, Ralph R. Langner, Judith Marston, John F. Meklas, William E. 
Morrison, James D. O'Farrell, James L. Rout, Carol M. Volkmann, Bernard L. 


AY 
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Yollick; Univegsity of Toronto, Maria T. Wishart; Trinity College (District 
of Columbia), $x itua-Stephanie Rogers, Eva J. Ross, Eileen C. Treacy; Trinity 
University, Fyu-s M. Carp; Tufts College, Lore Halm, A. Stafford Metz, 
Alice L. Palt)\i}\=kas, George L. Sames, Kenneth Sheldon; Tulane University 
of Louisiana | Brown. 

U. S. Mercham Marine Academy, Ralph L. Brady; U. S. Naval Postgradu- 
ate School, ode:ick K. Clayton, G. Robert Giet, William W. Hawes, Sydney 
H. Kalmbach, Cecil D. G. King, Herbert L. Myers, Norman L. Oleson; 
Utah State Agricultural College, Basil C. Hansen, Dorothy B. Lewis, Gene 
H. Linford, Helen Lundstrom, S. Ross Tocher; University of Utah, Joseph 
Shelley. 

Vanderbilt University, Ernest A. Jones; Vassar College, Harold D. Webster; 
University of Vermont, Helen M. Brazner, Martha M. Caldwell, Mona E. 
Gustafson, Ephraim Woll; Villanova University, Cyrus Sharer; Medical Col- 
lege of Virginia, Louis A. Leone, Margot Trimble; Virginia Polytechnic Insti- 
tute (Radford College), Robert A. Wood; Virginia State College, Adolphus J. 
Miller; University of Virginia (Mary Washington College), Rosemary H. 
Herman, Sidney H. Mitchell. 

Wagner Lutheran College, Murvel E. Annan, John Bainbridge, Joseph A. 
Johnston, Susette L. Myer; Wake Forest College, Chauncey B. Ives; Wash- 
burn University of Topeka, Kathleen Fajen, Marie L. Lafferty, Edwin P. 
Marks; Eastern Washington College of Education, Jack E. Carter, J. Kenneth 
Markwell; State College of Washington, B. Rodney Bertramson, Claude B. 
Cross; University of Washington, Sidney S. Culbert, Thomas R. Nilsen, 
William L. Schailert, Gerald D. Stibbs, Wayne Thornburg; Wayne University, 
Nathaniel Champlin, Peter Donchian, Edgar G. Johnston, J. Wilmer Menge; 
Wells College, Raymond Jaffe; Wesleyan University, Michael Cherniavsky; 
West Virginia University, H. Sinclair Tait; Western College for Women, 
Frederick Hung, Dietrich R. Kurrer, Ruth C. Lakeway, Anita L. Martin; 
Western Maryland College, Ralph B. Price; Western Reserve University, 
Carlotta H. Agerter, George W. Albee, Ruth I. Brown, Rudolph Cardona, 
Raymond P. Chaty, Anna L. Edwards, K. Elise Fitzpatrick, Darhl Foreman, 
Martha Gustafson, Anne E. Kingsbury, Norma Kolthoff, Esther Leihgeber, 
John McCarthy, Isabel Merrill, Robert E. Reeves, Jane E. Wynn; West- 
minster College (Pennsylvania), George Y. Bijjani, Sherod M. Cooper, Jr., 
Frances V. Henry, Joseph M. Hopkins; Municipal University of Wichita, 
George D. Goodrich, Max Richards; Wilkes College, Stanko M. Vujica; 
Willamette University, Chester Kaiser; College of William and Mary, Ralph 
E. Alston, Catherine A. Edmondson, Ronald D. Emma, Lewis A. Foster, Jr., 
Stephen P. Paledes, Edwin J. Swineford; Wisconsin State College (Superior), 
Orville G. Manion; University of Wisconsin, Ralph Thomlinson; Wofford 
College, George C. S. Adams; University of Wyoming, Robert Trefz. 

Yakima Valley Junior College, Charles Hilton; Yale University, Robert E. 
Cooke, Albert J. Solnit. 
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Junior 


University of Cincinnati, Joan Garside; De Paul University, Helene M. 
Kearney; Florida State University, Ann Opalak; George Washington Uni- 
versity, Robert Christiansen; Georgetown University, Benjamin B. Weems; 
Loyola University (Illinois), Robert F. Medina; University of Miami, Robert R. 
Gray, John McDonald, Edward Singer; University of Michigan, Robert F. 
Croll; Pennsylvania State University, Mary A. Gorman; University of Rhode 
Island, Erwin C. Zipse; South Dakota State College, Leonard Benning; 
Syracuse University, Michael Alssid, Mary Jo Bradford, William Debbins, 
Delbert R. Gardner, Jack C. Gray, Robert W. Gray, Barry L. Logan, Edward 
G. McGrath, Lester J. Marks, Charles R. O'Donnell, D. Gordon Rohman, 
Albert M. Serling, Lionel R. Sharp, William B. Shore; Vanderbilt University, 
Kenneth W. Davis; Not in Accredited Institutional Connection, Quincy Adams 
(Ph.D., American University), Washington, D. C.; Harrie L. Bleecker, Jr. 
(M.B.A., University of Michigan), Livonia, Michigan; Louis J. Broussard, 
(Ph.D., University of Texas), Detroit, Michigan; Carmen C. Decker, (Gradu- 
ate work, Indiana University), Sterling, Kansas; John C. Diegelman, (Gradu- 
ate work, De Paul University), Lockport, Illinois; William G. O’Hare, Jr., 
(Graduate work, University of Texas), Austin, Texas; Rada Rarick, (M.S., 
Oklahoma Agricultural and Mechanical College), Goodwell, Oklahoma; 
Arthur H. Richardson, (M.S., Purdue University), Elmhurst, New York; 
William E. Rutherford, (Graduate work, Bradley University), Lockport, 
Illinois; Harry R. Stelling, (M.A., University of Illinois), Angola, Indiana. 


Elections to Membership 


The Committee on Admission of Members announces the election 
to membership in the Association of 273 Active and 7 Junior 
Members as follows: 


Active 


Adams State College, John M. Anderson; Alabama College, Harriet M. 
Taylor; Alabama State College for Negroes, Reva W. Allman; University 
of Alabama, Fred T. Adams, Willard M. Bateson, Louie R. Davis, Holland 
C. Filgo, Jr., Bethel Fite, Raymond L. Gold, Mario O. Gonzalez, Julia Jackson, 
Roland Johnson, L. Frances Jordan, Joseph H. Lehmann, George H. Luckten- 
berg, Malcolm E. McIntosh, Ernest G. Patton, Alex S. Pow, Paul Ramsey, 
Jr., Futrelle L. Temple, Louise M. Ward, Elizabeth Webster; Allen University, 
J. Julian Jenkins; Alma College, Kathleen V. Dillinger; American Inter- 
national College, Dorothy B. Hart; Andrew College, Velma Perkins; Army 
Language School, Fedor Ageiew, Jose A. Bonilla-Atiles, Andrew I. S. Cheng, 
Kuang C. Cheng, Tuan-Ting Chien, William B. Hanus, David Hsu, Milos F. 
Jilich, Albert Mayer, Anatol Petrov, Julia A. Petrov, Bahram Rakhshani, 
George Shkabara, Kai Sau Wong. 
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Beaver College, Everett B. Townsend; Bowdoin College, Robert K. Beck- 
with; Brooklyn College, Bernice M. Gurvich, Naphtali Lewis; Brown Uni- 
versity, Charles H. Philbrick II; Bryn Mawr College, Harold W. Kuhn; 
University of Buffalo, Ralph B. Brundrett, Jr. 

University of California, Charles H. Kraft, John H. Reynolds; University 
of California (Los Angeles), Lawrence D. Stewart; Carleton College, Wayne 
Carver; Case Institute of Technology, Howard Barton, Gregory P. Chacos, 
Arlie D. Reagan; Centenary College of Louisiana, W. Ferrell Pledger; Centre 
College of Kentucky, Mary McK. Simmons; Chicago City Junior College 
(Wilson Branch), Harlan P. Guest; University of Cincinnati, Robert H. 
Byington, Richard H. Durrell, Dorothy E. Fleming, Frank Princi, Harvey C. 
Sunderman, Russell Tye, Louis J. Wise, Laurence G. Wolf; Columbia College 
(South Carolina), Carolyn P. Parker, Fred H. Parker; Columbia University, 
Erling M. Hunt; University of Connecticut, Charlotte M. Wilkie. 

University of Delaware, Harold F. Feeny, Robert S. Howard, L. M. Man- 
heim; Drake University, Wallace E. Akin; Duquesne University, Ruth Kniep. 

Florida Agricultural and Mechanical University, Melvin O. Alston, Paul W. 
Butler, Leander J. Shaw, Robert H. Smith, Henry W. Warner; Franklin and 
Marshall College, Betty J. Gibbins. 

George Peabody College for Teachers, Beatrice M. Clutch, Edna Lewis; 
George Pepperdine College, Neil E. Matheson; George Washington Univer- 
sity, Joe Lee Jessup, Calvin W. Pettit; University of Georgia, Emeliza Swain; 
University of Georgia (Atlanta Division), John M. Champion, Kenneth 
Coleman. 

Hamline University, Wesley A. St. John; Hobart and William Smith Col- 
leges, Richard A. Ryan, James F. Stevenson; Huntingdon College, Henry L. 
Bonner. 

University of Idaho, Glen R. Lockery; Southern Illinois University, George 
R. Arnold, Arthur B. Trelstad; University of Illinois, Francis J. Lee; Indiana 
University, John F. Bennett, William S. Scott. 

Johns Hopkins University, Nesmith C. Ankeny. 

Kalamazoo College, Allen V. Buskirk; University of Kansas City, Kenneth 
J. LaBudde; Kansas State College, Ella M. Meyer, Jack W. Snyder, J. 
Edmond Wolfe; Kirksville College of Osteopathy and Surgery, Elliott Lee 
Hix. 

Lamar State College of Technology, Harmon E. Eveland; Lincoln Univer- 
sity (Pennsylvania), Samuel McK. Bradley; Los Angeles City College, Herman 
Medwin; Northwestern State College of Louisiana, William C. Rue, Allan T. 
Steele; Louisiana State University, Jan P. Charmatz; Lowell Technological 
Institute, Robert C. Gray. 

Manhattan College, Joseph L. Caulfield, Alfred DiLascia, Francis S. Heck, 
Anthony Koroscil, John J. Mullery, Abraham Nemeth, George J. Sommer, 
Francis J. Ullrich; University of Maryland, John C. Herbst, Jr., William J. 
Maroldo; Marymount College, Elsie A. Carrillo; Massachusetts State 
Teachers College (Boston), Ruth Bulger, Margaret D. Delaney; Massachu- 
setts State Teachers College (Bridgewater), Catherine E. Comeau; Massa- 
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chusetts State Teachers College (Framingham), Agnes M. Hornby; Massa- 
chusetts State Teachers College (Salem), Winifred Higgins, James P. Jones; 
University of Massachusetts, Ulrich K. Goldsmith, Sumner M. Greenfield, 
Alfred X. Powers, Adolf E. Schroeder, Rene Taube, Zina J. Tillona; University 
of Miami, Willim L. Freseman; Northern Michigan College of Education, 
Emily D. Slamar, Clare C. Walker; Michigan State College, Clyde M. Camp- 
bell; University of Michigan, Werner S. Landecker, David L. Nanney; Mills 
College, Imogene B. Walker; Milwaukee-Downer College, Carl F. Riter; 
Miner Teachers College, Iva M. Davis, Bernard H. Nelson; Mississippi Col- 
lege, Henry W. Nash; Mississippi Southern College, H. B. Easterling; 
Mississippi State College for Women, Romayne Berryman, Margie C. Morris; 
University of Missouri, Lloyd W. Buhrman; Mount Union College, James P. 
Rodman. 

University of Nebraska, Richard C. Dahl, Richard A. Farley, Portia Hawley, 
Maryde F. Orr, Francis J. Thiegs; New Mexico Institute of Mining and 
Technology, Howard W. Neill; New School, Julia M. Frank. 

State University of New York—College for Teachers at Buffalo, Allen G. 
Sexton; Harpur College, Philip M. Piaker. 

New York University, Walter A. Cutter, Paul E. Hanson, Marguerite C. 
Holmes; North Carolina State College, Alfred F. Borg; North Dakota Agri- 
cultural College, Warren C. Whitman; Northwestern University, Touro M. 
Graber, Herman Pines. 


Ohio State University, Andrew H. Wright; Oklahoma Agricultural and 
Mechanical College, Kathleen Garrett; Eastern Oregon College of Education, 


Leona C. Golz, Alene Gossage, Hugh K. Russell; University of Oregon, James 
C. Perkins. 


Pennsylvania State Teachers College (Indiana), Virginia L. Rohrer; 
Pennsylvania State Teachers College (Lock Haven), Franklin McIlvaine; 
Pennsylvania State Teachers College (Shippensburg), George Kaluger; Penn- 
sylvania State University, Margaret G. Alexander, Gordon L. Baker, James B. 
Bartoo, Converse H. Blanchard, Alfred L. Bortree, John S. Boyle, Bernice G. 
Chambers, John P. Driscoll, Julian Eisenstein, Katherine H. Fisher, Mary E. 
Fuqua, Lillian M. Haning, Dorothea E. Hinman, Norman K. Hoover, Lyman 
C. Hunt, Jr., Leon R. Kneebone, Joseph F. Karwiec, Benjamin A. Lane, 
Wayne A. Lee, H. Arthur Meyer, Erwin W. Mueller, Norman B. Patterson, 
Mary P. Shelton, Arthur G. Shields, Howard B. Sprague, Glenn Z. Stevens, 
Robert E. Swope, Jack R. Tessman, Alice E. Warne, Harold D. Werner, 
David Worley, Marjorie J. Wormeck; University of Pittsburgh, George 
Shugart; Purdue University, Charles H. Bell, Myrl H. Bolds, Janet M. Lyon, 
John R. May, Norman Pearlman. 

Reed College, John A. Dudman; University of Rhode Island, Edward B. 
Hogan, John B. Mitchell, Marcus C. S. Noble, Jr., David M. Pratt; Rockford 
College, Margaret L. Bates. 

San Diego State College, Eugene P. Brown; Santa Monica City College, 
Hillis M. Brown, Juanita E. Carter, Thomas V. Fuller, Salvadore D. Paez, 
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Russell R. Reukema, Paul E. Richards, Edith G. Sperry; Skidmore College, 
John H. Walker; University of Southern California, William H. Perkins; 
Southern University and Agricultural and Mechanical College, Robert L. 
Owens III; Stanford University, A. John Bartky, Dighton F. Rowan, Sidney 
Siegel. 

Temple University, S. V. Baum, James H. Mullen, Betty Ripka; University 
of Tennessee, William E. Goble, Joe A. Martin, Kenneth R. Newton; Texas 
Christian University, Robert E. Robertson; University of Texas, Frank W. 
Jessen; University of Texas (Medical Branch), Forrest G. Houston; Tulane 
University of Louisiana, George W. Hendrickson, Mary Mitchell, Cliff W. 
Wing, Jr. 

Vanderbilt University, Philip P. Hallie, Gilbert W. Meier; Vassar College, 
Betty Churgin, Harry R. Secor, Jr.; Virginia State College, Madlyn M. 
Minor. 

Wagner Lutheran College, Kenneth E. Morse; State College of Washington, 
Suzanne F. Chaney, Felix M. Fabian, Alberto |. M. Lelong, Martin T. 
Wechsler; Washington University, William F. Fett, Mary L. Sutton; Univer- 
sity of Washington, John F. Streib; Wellesley College, Jack Villmow; Wenat- 
chee Junior College, Robert Schmelzlee; Western Reserve University, Jan H. 
Bruell; Westmar College, Sheldon L. Cram, Arthur Q. Larson, Jr.; West- 
minster College (Utah), Walter Teutsch; Williams College, E. Drexel God- 
frey, Jr., Philip K. Hastings; Wisconsin State College (Superior), Harley E. 
Erickson; University of Wisconsin, Mary Louise Bell. 

Xavier University (Ohio), Bernard L. Martin. 

Yale University, Ralph S. Brown, Jr., Harrison J. Pemberton, Jr.; Yeshiva 
University, William E. Sorrel. 


Transfers from Junior to Active 


Bowling Green State University, Raymond Yeager; Dickinson College, 
W. C. Difford; George Washington University, Earl R. Carlson; Georgetown 
University, John G. Keller; Indiana State Teachers College, Dewey J. Moore; 
Indiana University, Karl Zink; Keuka College, Nelson G. Williams; Loyola 
University, Paul J. Von Ebers; University of Michigan, Warne C. Holcombe; 
Ohio University, Howard F. Beckfort; San Jose State College, Charles M. 
Larson; University of Scranton, Joseph G. Tomasick; Washington College, 
C. W. Hart, Jr. 


Junior 


University of Illinois, Monroe Newman; Pennsylvania State University, 
Mary R. Haworth, Kathryn L. McDougall, Haruko Terasawa; Not in Ac- 
credited Institutional Connection, Donald N. Larson (Graduate work, Uni- 
versity of Chicago), Chicago, Illinois; William E. Malin (Graduate work, Uni- 
versity of California), Richmond, California; Harold E. Marble (Graduate 
work, Syracuse University), Ithaca, New York. 


Censured Administrations 


Investigations by the American Association of University Professors of the 
administrations of the several institutions listed below show that they are not 
observing the generally recognized principles of academic freedom and tenure, 
endorsed by this Association, the Association of American Colleges, the Association 
of American Law Schools, the American Library Association (with adaptations 
for librarians), the American Political Science Association, the American Asso- 
ciation of Colleges for Teacher Education, and the Association for Higher Educa- 
tion of the National Education Association. 

Placing the name of an institution on this list does not mean that censure is 
visited either upon the whole of the institution or upon the faculty, but specifically 
upon its present administration. The term “administration” includes the adminis- 
trative officers and the governing board of the institution. This censure does not 
affect the eligibility of nonmembers for membership in the Association nor does it 
affect the individual rights of our members at the institution in question, nor do 
members of the Association who accept positions on the faculty of an institution 
whose administration is thus censured forfeit their membership. This list is pub- 
lished for the sole purpose of informing our members, the profession at large, 
and the public that unsatisfactory conditions of academic freedom and tenure have 
been found to prevail at these institutions. Names are placed on or removed from 
this censured list by vote of the Association’s Annual Meeting. 

The censured administrations, together with the date of censuring, are listed 
below. Reports of investigations were published as indicated by the Bulletin cita- 
tions. 


West Chester State Teachers College December, 
West Chester, Pennsylvania 
(February, 1939, Bulletin, pp. 44-72) 

University of Kansas City, Kansas City, Missouri December, 
(October, 1941, Bulletin, pp. 478-493) 

State Teachers College,! Murfreesboro, Tennessee May, 
(December, 1942, Bulletin, pp. 662-677) 

Winthrop College, Rock Hill, South Carolina May, 
(April, 1942, Bulletin, pp. 173-196) 

Evansville College, Evansville, Indiana March, 
(Spring, 1949, Bulletin, pp. 74-111) 


1 Now Middle Tennessee State College. 
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Academic Vacancies and Teachers Available 


To assist in the placement of college and university teachers the 
American Association of University Professors publishes notices of 
academic vacancies and of teachers available. Factual data and 
expressions of personal preference in these notices are published 
as submitted. It is optional with appointing officers and teachers 
to publish names and addresses or to use key numbers. 

Letters in response to announcements published under key num- 
bers should be sent to the Association’s central office for forward- 
ing to the persons concerned. Address in care of the General 
Secretary, American Association of University Professors, 1785 
Massachusetts Avenue, N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 


Vacancies Reported 


Accounting: Eastern university has September, 1955 openings for assistant and 
associate professors in accounting. Associate must have MBA plus CPA or 
Ph.D. V 1346 

Business Administration: Faculty member with administrative and promotional 
interests and talent. Teaching schedule in advertising, sales promotion, sales 
management. Challenging opportunity for building School of Business in Wash. 


ington, D.C. Rank and salary open. V 1347 


Chemistry: M.Sc. or Ph.D., male or female, Negro liberal arts college in the South. 
Associate or full professorship, teaching general inorganic, quantitative and bio- 
chemistry. No racial restrictions. Salary dependent on training and experience. 
Beginning September, 1955. New position because of expansion of ae i 

1348 

English: 3 or 4 instructorships with possibilities of later promotion and tenure. 
Candidates must have the doctoral degree and interest in research and publica- 
tion. Teaching schedule chiefly on the freshman and sophomore level. Large 
Catholic college in Boston area. Salary in three to four thousand cone gee 

1349 

Mathematics: One-year vacancy in Negro liberal arts college in the South. M.Sc. 

and some teaching experience. Salary dependent on training and aye. 
1350 

Physical Chemistry: Instructor or assistant professor, permanent position to be 
filled first semester 1955-56. Ph.D. Teaching graduate and_ undergraduate 
courses. Excellent facilities for research. Send credentials to Head of Chem- 
istry Department, New Mexico College of Agriculture and Mechanic Arts, State 
College, New Mexico. 


Teachers Available 


Accounting: Ph.D. in accounting from Ohio State University; 7 years of experience 
teaching accounting on university level; previous experience in industrial ac- 
counting. Age, 44; married, 2 school-age children. Available June or Septem- 
ber. A 4889 
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Administration, Dean: Man, 39, Ph.D. 7 years’ administrative experience, Mid- 
western state university. Desire associate or full dean status. Salary and loca- 
tion secondary to opportunity. Available June, 1955. A 4890 


Administration, English: Man, 39, married, 4 children. Ph.D., Harvard. 14 
years’ college teaching experience; 21/2 years as assistant dean in liberal arts 
college. Have taught both English and American literature; special fields: the 
novel, Victorian literature. Several scholarly articles; 4 books published, 1 in 
press. A 4891 

Administration and/or Physical Education (including Health and Recreation 
Education) and/or Professional Education: Man, 35, married, 2 children, Ph.D., 
leading university. 13 years’ administrative-teaching experience, coaching 3 
sports, extensive writing and speaking, editor—journal, taught in several fields, 
foreign experience, service in professional organizations, interested in administra- 
tion, teaching, coaching, writing, and historical research—physical education 
and/or professional education and/or general education. Available summer or 
fall, 1955. A 4892 

Art: Man, 47. B.S. and M.A. Over 20 years’ teaching experience on university 
level. Interested in teaching painting, drawing, design, history of art, sculpture, 
art education and related subjects. Active creative artist and author of his- 
torical treatises. Traveled and painted in Mexico. Listed in Who is Who in 
Mid-West, International Blue Book, Who is Who in American Art, and Directory 
of American Scholars. Won regional prizes in art and represented in several 
public art collections. Available fall of 1955. A 4893 

Art Education, History, Ceramics, Crafts: Young man. B.A., M.A., Ed.D. to be 
conferred. Member of professional societies. years’ university teaching. 3 
years’ public school conilien in art and crafts. Excellent references. Available 
in June, 1955. A 4894 

Art History, Aesthetics, Painting, and Drawing: Mature man, married, M.A., 
widely trained and traveled, experienced lecturer. 12 years’ university teaching 
in fine and liberal arts; associate professor with tenure; fine reputation as an 
artist, with 10 one-man shows, represented in 5 museums and many private col- 
lections. Desire position as professor, department head, school-supervisor, resi- 
dent artist. Available June, 1955. A 4895 

Biologist: Man, 31. Ph.D., Harvard. Phi Beta Kappa, Sigma Xi. 6 years’ 
college teaching, 3 as head of small department. Most experience in anatomy 
(including human anatomy with prosection), physiology, general zoology and 
botany; also embryology, histology, microtechnique, genetics, bacteriology, etc. 
Desire position with opportunity for advancement. Protestant. Available 
summer or fall, 1955. A 4896 

Business Administration, Industrial Management: Man, 31, married, 1 child. 
M.B.A., University of Chicago. 8 years’ college teaching experience; I year 
acting department head. Have taught business administration, industrial 
management, finance, marketing, economics, accounting, statistics, and business 
law. Interested in teaching or administrative position. Case or conventional 
method. No preference as regards location. A 4897 


Chemistry: Man, PhD., recently retired, New England college approved by A.C.S. 
Quantitative analysis (for majors and/or pre-meds), inorganic chemistry (pre- 
professional and/or “‘cultural’’). Available September, 1955 for 1 year. A 4898 

Civil Engineering: Registered civil engineer and educator with family, advanced 
degrees, and broad background of experience invites correspondence regarding 
department chairmanship. A 4899 

Education: Man, 39, single, Ph.D. Fields: administration, guidance, teacher 
education. Experienced at all levels—elementary, high school, university. 9 
years, state university. Minimum rank assistant professor. Available June, 
1955. A 4900 
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Education (Educational Administration and Director of Student Teaching): Bian, 
50, married. Ed.D., Columbia. Experience: 15 years’ high school teaching, 6 
years’ su erintendent of public schools, 3 years’ professor of education at a well- 
known liberal arts college teaching required courses in teacher education. Can 
serve as dean of students. Primarily interested in teacher education. Prefer 
teachers college or university school of education. Listed in Who's Who in 
American Education. Available next semester. A 4901 


Education (Elementary Methods, Curriculum, and Supervision): Man, 38, single. 
Ed.D. 15 years’ experience in public schools and colleges. Have had both 
graduate and undergraduate teaching experience. Publications include books 
pamphlets and numerous magazine articles. Active in local, state, and national 
professional organizations. Papers including references sent on request. Avail- 
able September, 1955. Also interested in separate summer position for 1955. 

A 4902 

Education: Woman, 40, single. Specialties: General and business education and 
teacher training. B.A., M.Ed., and course work completed for D. Ed. 2 years’ 
experience in government with an educational program, 10 years’ experience 
in college and university teaching, and 6 years in secondary school 
work, Seek assistant or associate professorship in teachers college, university 
school of education or business administration college. Prefer to live in the East. 
Available at the present time. A 4941 


Education and/or Psychology: Man, married, Ph.D. Retiring at 65 at end of 
college year by university regulation. Have been professor and chairman of de- 
partment of education and psychology for past 20 years. Interested in teaching in 
areas of elementary education, organization and administration of teacher educa- 
tion, psychology, guidance, educational philosophy and sociology. Want institu- 
tion with Social Security provisions. A 4940 


English: Man, 43. Ph.D., major, Renaissance literature; minor, linguistics. 
Special interest, bibliography and methodology in English. Teaching 18 years 
on college and sobeutalay te vel. Associate professor. Listed in scholarly direc- 
tories; member learned societies. Prefer South or Midwest. Available Septem- 
ber, 1955. A 4903 


English: Man, 30, married, veteran. Ph.D. 7 years’ teaching experience at two 
universities: freshman composition and literature, surveys of English and 
modern literature, engineering report writing. Also experience in teaching 
remedial and foreign-student sections. Major fields: Shakespeare, seventeenth- 
century English drama, modern drama, dramatic criticism. Excellent references. 
Available fall, 1955. A 4904 


English: Man, 34; M.A., Chicago; Ph.D., Minnesota; Ford Fellow. Major 
fields, English romantics, the novel; related field, philosophy. Varied back- 
ground, including engineering. 4 years’ teaching experience in university and 
college. Credentials upon request. Married,2 children. Available June, 1955. 

4995 

English: Man, 36. Harvard Ph.D., Ford Fellow, Phi Beta Kappa. 6 publica- 
tions, book in “preparation. Major fields: 17th-century English and American 
literature. Teaching 7 years at two large universities: freshman literature and 
composition, public speaking, English novel, surveys of English and American 


literature, advanced American literature. Preference: east of Mississippi. 
Available: September, 1955. A 4906 


English: Man, 31, married, 2 children. A.B., A.M., Ph.D., University of Michi- 
gan. Phi Beta Ka pa, Phi Kappa Phi, Phi Eta Sigma, several other high aca- 
demic honors. Publications. Member AAUP, MLA, SCMLA, CEA, NCTE. 

10 years’ teaching and advanced research experience. "Special i interests: sopho- 

more course, literary criticism, Romantic period. Prefer university with strong 
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liberal arts college in East or Midwest. Excellent references. Available fall, 
1955. A 4907 
English: Man, 33, married, 1 child. Ph.D. 8 years’ college teaching. Special 
interest: American literature. Varied list of courses taught, at all levels of the 
undergraduate and graduate program, in composition, American literature, and 
English literature. Available fall, 1955. A 4908 
English: Man, 34, married. M.A.,Ph.D.,Columbia. Specialty, American litera- 
ture; minors, Medieval English and comparative Romantic literature. 6 years’ 
college teaching, 2 years’ professional writing. Credentials upon request. De- 
sire assistant professorship in small or medium-size college or university. Avail- 
able immediately. A 4909 


English: Man, 31, married, 1 child. Ph.D. Assistant professor at Middlewestern 
university. 4 years’ experience teaching world literature, composition and types 
of literature. Major field: Old English and medieval literature. Desire posi- 
tion where research facilities are available. Northeast or Far West preferred 
locations. Available June or September, 1955. A 4910 


French, Spanish, Latin: Professor in a Northern university. 15 years of teaching 
experience. 7 years among French speaking people, teaching particularly 
French grammar and composition. Publications in linguistics. Latin grammar 
in progress. Best of recommendations. Man, 40. Desire position at college 
or university in warm, dry climate. Available January, June, or September, 
1955. A 4911 


General Linguistics, Greek, Latin: See Key Number A 4913. 


German: Man, 39, single, American- born, Ph.D. 9 years, Midwestern state 
university. “Top teacher.” Major i interests: teaching and linguistics. Mini- 
mum rank, assistant professor. Location no object, salary commensurate with 
ability. Available June, 1955. A 4912 


German, or Humanities Survey, also Italian, Latin, and Greek: Man, 55, Ph.D. 
American and European experience, available. A 4913 


Government, History or Law: Law professor with 15 years’ full-time teaching 
experience and 12 years of law practice seeks position in department of govern- 
ment, history or business in good college. Interested to teach constitutional law 
or history, anti-trust and allied quasi-legal and economic courses. A 4924 


Greek, Bible, History of Religions: Man, 51, married. Advanced degrees in his- 
tory and religion, doctorate in theology; past 7 years department chairman. 
Publications, including translations from Greek and Hebrew. Member National 
Association of Biblical Instructors, Society of Biblical Literature and Exegesis, 
American Academy of Political and Social Science. Desire position in small 
university or college, preferably in New England or Middle Atlantic States. 
Available September, 1955. A 4914 


History: Man, 35, married. B.A., M.A., Wisconsin. Ph.D. candidate, disserta- 
tion completed, Columbia. High honors, Phi Beta Kappa, fellowships. Major 
field, American history; minor, economics. Articles, research and editorial 
experience, taught American and European history in college. Desire teaching 
or research position. A 4915 


History: Man » 375 married, 1 child. A.B., M.A., final stages Ph.D. leading univer- 
sity. § years’ college teaching experience; at present department head municipal 
college and secretary-treasurer state historical association. Special field, Ameri- 
can history; others: civilization, England, Latin America, modern Europe, 
political science. Publications; archival experience; work in Air Force his- 
torical program; experience in adult education, including work with Ford Founda- 
tion, broad civic and religious participation. Especially desire teaching position 
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with opportunity for research in state and regional history. Available Sep- 
tember, 1955. A 4916 
History: Man, 35, family. A.B., M.A., Ph.D., University of California. Phi 
Beta Kappa. 2 FF ellowships. Specialinterests: Western and Eastern European 
history. At present teaching Russian, Balkan, and Near Eastern history at large 
Midwestern college. Available September, 1955. A 4917 
History, American: Man, married. M.A, (modern Europe), Minnesota; Ph.D. 
(American), Harvard. 13 years’ teaching experience in liberal arts colleges and 
universities. Returning to U. S. after a year of university teaching abroad, 
preceded by a period with a research foundation. Special fields: Western and 
frontier; social and cultural; Colonial; economic. Desire position in university 
or college of high standards. Available September, 1955. A 4918 


History, Modern European: Man, 43, married, Ph.D., Harvard. 8 years’ college 
teaching experience, more recently 4 years’ service "with State Department in 
Germany. Main interests: Modern t Germany, Modern Russia, Renaissance and 
Reformation, Western Civilization. Articles and reviews in fields of Modern 
European history, music, and higher education, At present visiting associate 
professor at Midwestern state university. Available fall, 1955. A 4919 


History, Political Science: Man, 33, married. Ph.D., University of Michigan. 5 
years’ college teaching experience in European and American history and political 
science. Also qualified to teach introductory course in economics. Now 
employed by state-supported college. Published articles. Wish to find position 
in better locality. A 4920 

Humanities, German: See Key Number A 4913. 


Sanevundiandl Relations, History of Asia, Chinese Language: Man, 39, 2 children; 
leaving small church- ‘connected college June, 1955. History Ph. 'D. at Harvard; 
A.M. at Harvard in International and Regional Studies; also postgraduate at 
University of Chicago and University of California (Berkeley). Phi Beta Kappa. 
ACLS Fellow. Have published; travel in Europe, and 2 years in Far East. 
Language teaching 2 years; graduate seminar 1'/; years; undergraduate level 2 
years. 2 years in private research company, including administrative; also 
government service. Experienced in training programs for specialized personnel. 
Interests also in aviation, acoustics, and linguistics. A 4921 


Italian, Latin, Greek, Gunmen See Key Number A 4913. 


Languages (German, French, Italian): Man, Ph.D., widely travelled, very experi- 
enced, best recommendations; want good position in U. S. A. or abroad; also 
interested in prospects. A 4922 


Latin and/or Greek: Professor in a Northern university. 15 years of teaching ex- 
perience. Outstanding record. Publications in linguistics. Latin grammar in 
progress. Full credentials. Man, 40. Desire position at college or university, 
in warm, dry climate. Available January, June or September, 1955. A 4923 

Latin, Greek, German, Italian: See Key Number A 4913. 


Law and Economics: Man, 39, married, 1 child, veteran. M.A., LL.M., J.S.D. 
Member, New York Bar. 10 years ‘of intensive experience teaching law at 
college level. Primary fields: business law; international law; admiralty. 
Some experience introductory economics. Honors; law review editor; publica- 
tions. Available September, 1955. Possibly sooner, if urgently needed. A 4925 

a Man, 47, single, LL.B. Practical legal experience as member of the 

Have taken radio speech courses at Boston University. Seek position 
ner rn public speaking and/or business law in university, college, or law school, 
preferably in the Northeast. Available now. Box 663, Albany 1, New York. 


Mechanical Engineering: Young man, B.S., energetic, progressive; journeyman 
machinist; experience in teaching (metals processing); machine shop supervision 
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(3 years’ experimental work in large university); product engineering, including 
motion study; mechanical design and development. Seek opportunity to estab- 
lish machine tool laboratory with related subjects, or to expand a program. Full 
résumé sent on receipt of reply outlining position or program. A 4926 


Music: Man, 44, married, B.M.,M.A., Ph.D. Special fields are theory, history of 
music, and music education. 19 years of broad teaching experience, 4 in elemen- 
tary and high school, 15 in college. 2 books, numerous contributions to maga- 
zines. Recognized composer. Lecturer and adjudicator. Broad interests. 1 

ear’s experience as a music librarian. Seek change of position to university of 
high scholastic standards and salary commensurate with qualifications. Avail- 
able September, 1955. A 4927 


Philosophy: Man, 43, B.S., Haverford; B.D., Yale; Ph.D., Edinburgh; experience 
in teaching, researc , and ‘administration. 4 books published, 2 in progress, ®BK, 
aa in government service, available for teaching or administration in 

astern institution. A 4928 

Philosophy, English Literature, and Economics: M.A., University of Oxford, 
England. 16 years’ successful experience in both undergraduate and graduate 
teaching in England and in U.S. A. Desire appointments for summer, 1955 and 
for academic year 1955-56. A 4929 

Philosophy and Psychology: Man, 37, married. European A.B., M.A. in philos- 
ophy, and A.B., M.A. in psychology; American Ph.D. in philosophy. 31/2 
years’ teaching experience in the U.S. A. andin Europe. Also 3 years’ psy E 
logical practice in the U.S. A. and in Europe. Taught: Introduction to Philos- 
ophy; Logic; History of Philosophy, Psy = a and Education; Philosophical 
Psychology, General Psychology; Testing and Counseling. Specialty: Philo- 
sophical Aspects of Modern Psychology. Available September, 1955. A 4930 

Physics: Man, 39, married, 2 children, Ph.D. 10 years’ experience teaching ele- 
mentary and advanced courses in universities and engineering college, 4 years at 
government laboratory, 1 year at research institute. Directed graduate and 
undergraduate theses. Publications in solid state, crystal structure, and labora- 
tory instruction in physics. Member of APS, AAPT, Sigma Xi. Desire 
position in liberal arts college, with some responsibility for direction of the course 
program, and opportunity for developing ideas in teaching. Particularly inter- 
ested in laboratory instruction. Interested in rank of associate professor, or 
higher. Available September, 1955. A 4931 


Physical Education, Health Education, and/or Secondary Education: Man, mar- 
ried, 1 child, Ed.D. Majors in above areas; 7 years’ teaching experience, includ- 
ing secondary school and college work. Publications and professional member- 
ships. Excellent references. Prefer work in the field of teacher training. 
Available summer or fall, 1955. A 4932 


Physics or Mathematics: Man, 51, married. A.B. and M.S. Experience includes 
14 years in secondary school, with 8 as head of mathematics in city school system; 
I year critic teacher in teachers college; 9 additional years in college; visiting 
professor in leading state university during summer; now head of physics in 
state college. Interested in summer teaching position in physics or mathematics 
for 1955. A 4933 
Psychology: Man, 27, married, 2 children. B.A. magna, Phi Beta Kappa, Swarth- 
more; M.A. , Johns Hopkins; Ph.D. (experimental psychology), Harvard; clini- 
cal psychology i intern, Worcester. Currently assistant professor i in liberal arts 
college. Over 20 research and theoretical papers published. Excellent refer- 
ences. Available June, 1955; prefer North. A 4934 


Psychology or Administration: Man, 45, married, 2 children. Ph.D., Ohio State 
University. 14 years’ college experience, plus 7 years’ secondary teaching. Cur- 
rently student personnel administrator, directing guidance and testing services in 
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state college; formerly full professor of psychology in leading liberal arts college. 
16 publications, including tests and guidance materials. Fellow, American 
Psychological Association; Diplomate in Counseling and Guidance. Desire 
Dean of Students position or headship of psychology department in good smaller 
school, or director of counselor training program in graduate school of larger 
university. Excellent references; wide cealieedanal acquaintance. Available 
June, 1955. A 4936 


Religion and Philosophy: Man, 36, married, 2 children. Five degrees, including 
both a seidliediondl a an academic doctorate (the latter, Ph.D., University of 
Chicago). 6 years’ teaching experience, 5 years in a nondenominational pas- 
torate. Secretary of two faculties. Writer and editor. Available Renmies, 
1955. A 4935 

Sociology: Man, 29, married, 1 child. Research and public speaking experience; 
3 years’ teaching at state university: family, minorities, community, principles, 
theory. One article. M.A., Ph.D. residence complete, thesis in progress, 
Columbia. References and details on request. Available summer or September, 
1955. A 4937 

Sociology and/or Demographic Research: Man, 27, single. Ph.D. expected sum- 
mer, 1955. 2 years’ university teaching experience, 2 years’ private and govern- 
ment research, 1 year research fellowship, dissertation in demography, editorial 
experience. Desire position in technologically underdeveloped country, begin- 
ning fall, 1955. A 4938 

Zoology: Man, 40, family, Ph.D. leading university. 7 years’ teaching experience 
general survey course in the biological sciences, invertebrate zoology, fiel 


zoology. 4 summers’ teaching at university field stations. Presently employed 
as assistant professor. A 4939 


EDUCATIONAL PLACEMENTS 


ELIZABETH KING, DIR. 


Placing teachers and administrators in schools 
and colleges throughout the country. 


Music Division: 
Music Teachers Placement Service 


516 Fifth Avenue New York 36, N. Y. 
Member National Association of Teachers’ Agencies 
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THE 
BALTIMORE The Bulletin 


TEACHERS AGENCY of the 
(Established in 1925) American Association 


We offer a reliable, nation- of 


wide school and college place- 
ment service under the direc- Univer sity Professors 


tion of a staff of experienced 


school and college teachers. Subscription 
If you are a teacher seeking P 


a position, or an executive $3.00 a year 
seeking a teacher, write for 


information. 


Editorial Office: 


1785 Massachusetts 
. arles St. 
Baltimore 1, Md. Ave., N. W. 


Member National Association Washington 6, D. Sis 


of Teachers Agencies 


Subscribe to— 


THE JUNIOR COLLEGE JOURNAL 


Because: 


—America today should be well informed about the fastest growing 
phase of education. 


—It is the only national periodical devoted to the junior-college 
movement. 


—It is edited by one of America’s most distinguished educators, 
James W. Reyno tps of the University of Texas. 


—The live, forward-looking program of research and service is pub- 
lished in the Junior CoLLece JournaL. 


Subscription price, $3.50 a year 
1785 MASSACHUSETTS AVENUE WASHINGTON 6, D. C. 


TIAA 


WHAT WILL THE PRICE LEVEL BE 
WHEN / RETIRE? 


How much will a new suit cost? A pair of shoes? The 
daily purchases at the grocery store? Books, travel, the 
other things that make the years of retirement worth 
while for the educator? 


Inflation is causing real hardship today for anyone who 
retired on a fixed income. He receives the same num- 
ber of dollars in his pension check each month, but he 
has seen his purchasing power dwindling away in re- 
cent years. 


A pioneering type of annuity, available only to college 
staff members, now tries to do something about this 
problem. Educators may pay up to 50% of their ome A 
premiums to the new College Retirement Equities Fund; 
the balance of the premium to TIAA. 


The unique CREF variable annuity is based upon com- 
mon stocks; it will pay more annuity dollars when 
common stock prices and earnings are high—generally, 
when the cost of living is high. The TIAA annuity 
pays a level number of dollars regardless of economic 
trends, thereby giving greater purchasing power when 
the cost of living is low. This ieleneil system tends 
to hedge against both inflation and deflation. 


Any —— of a college or university is eligible. 
Write for further details; we employ no agents. 


TEACHERS INSURANCE AND ANNUITY ASSOCIATION 
COLLEGE RETIREMENT EQUITIES FUND 


522 Fifth Avenue New York 36, N. Y. 
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OUTSTANDING PUBLICATIONS ON 
THE AMERICAN COLLEGE 


Association of American Colleges Bulletin, edited by Guy E. Snavely. Issued 
four times a year. $3.00. 


Financing Liberal Education—The Proceedings of the 40th Annual Meeting, 
1954. Annual Reports, Minutes, Membership, Constitution. (Bulletin, 
March 1954.) $1.50. 


Teaching with Books—A Study of College Libraries, by Harvie Branscomb. 
Association of American Colleges, Washington, D. C., and American 
Library Association, Chicago. $2.50 


College Music—An Investigation by Randall Thompson. The Macmillan 
Company, New York. 279 pages. $2.00 


Comprehensive Examinations in American Colleges, by Edward Safford Jones. 
facmillan Company, New York. 434 pages. 50 cents. 


Comprehensive Examinations in the Humanities, by Edward Safford Jones. 
Questions used in senior terminal examinations in the classics, English, 
modern languages, philosophy, art. 112 pages. 50 cents. 


Orders for the above publications may be sent to the 


ASSOCIATION OF AMERICAN COLLEGES 
726 Jackson Place, N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 
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